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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue atmosphere of political suspense in which we 
live just now is full of sensational assertions and denials. 
Though there could be no ground for believing it pos- 
sible that Mr. Asquith would meet Lord Lansdowne at 
Balmoral for an open “deal’’ upon the Finance Bill, 
it is equally foolish to suggest, as does one Liberal paper, 
that the tearing away of the Prime Minister from his 
heavy Parliamentary duties this week has no deep politi- 
cal significance, and is unconnected with the Constitu- 
tional crisis. Though it is quite incredible that the 
Prime Minister should bargain away or qualify in any 
manner the control over finance, it is very reason- 
able to suppose that the King should desire from him in- 
formation and advice in relatién to the Constitutional 
changes which must ensue in the event of the rejection 
of the Budget, and the bearing of these changes upon 
the functions of the Crown. 


* * * 


As we expected, we find certain Liberal members 
of Parliament beginning to shy at the prospect of a 
General Election in case the Lords accept the Budget. 
It will, they urge, be misunderstood as an assertion of a 
right of the Lords to force a dissolution. For this 
reason, it is suggested, though it is otherwise profitable 
and in every way desirable for Liberals to go to the 
country for a general endorsement of their policy and for 
an express mandate to destroy the veto of the Lords, that 
the Government should refrain. We hope this sophistry 
will not prevail. Because our opponent, mistaking his 


own interests, urges the course to which our real interests 
incline, are we to follow a course ex hypothesi injurious 
to our cause ? 
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Unionist strategy for the General Election, which 
is so confidently predicted, is pushing ““ Unemployment ”’ 
as its most formidable weapon. The “ Daily Telegraph " 
would like “to induce every Unionist candidate and 
everyone assisting, not to open his mouth during that 
period upon any other subject.’’ |The “ Observer”’ 
(again Mr. J. L. Garvin) considers that “The master- 
word of this struggle in its appeal to industrial democracy 
must be this—Unemployment.” The battle of Protec- 
tion in most democratic countries is fought upon the 
cry of “ higher wages,”’ surely more desirable from the 
workers’ standpoint than “ more work.’’ For suppose it 
could be shown that in order to turn out the former 
quantity of wealth a tariff system required more work, 
this ‘“‘reform’’ would hardly be popular with those 
invited to this wasteful effort. | Meanwhile, Unionist 
workers may be reminded of Mr. Balfour’s recent 
declaration, “I do not believe that any responsible 
leader of the party has ever suggested that the whole 
problem of unemployment will be solved by Fiscal 
Reform.”’ 

* * ~ 

Tue mutilation sustained by the Town Planning 
Bill in the House of Lords has destroyed the practical 
utility of the measure. The amendments referring all 
questions of valuation and compensation to local law 
courts, instead of leavingthem to the discretion of officials 
of the Government, will render nugatory the most 
serviceable provisions of the Bill. It is to be hoped 
that the Commons will reinsert these powers, refusing 
a destructive compromise. It is noteworthy that the 
leader of the attack in the Lords was the Duke of 
Northumberland, who urged that the provision requir- 
ing owners to put their cottages into a state fit for 
human habitatior should be excluded from repairing 
leases. It is an apposite comment upon the ducal con- 
ception of duties of property that the Northumberland 
County Bench has just ordered the closing of twenty-two 
cottages belonging to the Duke in the mining village 
of Walbottle, on account of their bad sanitary state. 
The Duke, who is this year President of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, summarised his view of the situation 
in the following neat sentence, addressed to his fellow 
peers: “The provision of cottages is not an urgent 
matter, and it is much more important that owners 
should be safely guarded in the possession of their 
property.”’ 


x os. an 


Tue havoc which the House of Lords has played 
with the Irish Land Bill gives dramatic point to the 
declaration just issued by Mr. John Redmond to the 
United Irish League of America, in which he asks for 
“prompt and generous aid’’ for the General Election 
which, he declares, is certain within the next few weeks. 
“In that election the veto of the House of Lords will be 
at stake, and with the veto of the House of Lords will 
disappear the last obstacle to Home Rule.’’ It is, of 
course, evident that the Government must have the sup- 
port of Irish Home Rulers in the great Constitutional 
fight. It is equally evident that the Government, irre- 
spective of the size of the majority by which they are 
returned to power, must undertake Home Rule as one 
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of their first tasks after the barrier has been swept 
away. 
* x * 

THERE is cold comfort for Protectionists in the 
Preliminary Return under the Census of Production Act 
laid before Parliament on Thursday. What the cumu- 
lative effect of the complete census will be upon the 
Tariff Reform campaign, which has derived what little 
success it has enjoyed from our national ignorance of the 
real dimensions of our home trade, can be easily 
imagined, since a bare section of British industries so 
effectually reduces imports and exports to secondary con- 
siderations as determining factors in the settlement of 
fiscal policy. Perhaps the most significant figure in 
the several tables is that which shows that the sell- 
ing value of the gross output of this one small group of 
five leading trades (and two subsidiary) considerably 
exceeded the total value of the whole of our export of 
home products in 1907, the year of the census. Nor is 
this likely to exaggerate the comparative importance of 
the home market as it will be revealed by the complete 
census, for the group which is the subject of the 
Preliminary Returns contains at least two trades in 
which the exports are a particularly heavy proportion of 
the whole production. 

x * * 

Tue National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
publishes this week a correspondence with the Prime 
Minister relating to a request first made last July that 
he should receive a deputation “ representative of women 
engaged in public, professional, industrial, political and 
philanthropic work.’’ In the earlier of two letters, com- 
municated through his private secretary, the Premier 
refers to his recent treatment at Lympne as making the 
moment not “ propitious’’ for any interview. To a 
letter from Mrs. Fawcett, disclaiming all responsibility 
for the actions of a “totally distinct organisation,’ a 
reply is given acknowledging the “totally distinct foot- 
ing’’ of the National Union, but objecting that, if a 
deputation from it were received, not only other 
organisations with the same object in view, but societies 
opposing the Suffrage would claim the same privilege. 
In view of the urgency of the situation, upon which we 
comment elsewhere, it is surely not undesirable that Mr. 
Asquith should, in spite of the urgent demands upon 
his time, receive a deputation of law-abiding women 
who may fairly claim to have new facts, if not new 
arguments, to place before him, better communicated 
by personal interview than in writing. 

* * x 

A SsINGULARLY interesting discussion of “ Socialism 
from the Standpoint of Christianity ’’ occupied the 
Church Congress in its meeting at Swansea, last Wednes- 
day. Two of the four Bishops who took part in the 
discussion expressed a strong, though carefully guarded, 
sympathy with Socialism of the broader evolutionary 
type. The Bishop of Truro, who read the opening 
paper, maintained that “God’s order for society was 
founded on mutual love and fellow-service, not on com- 
petition and selfishness ’’; while the Bishop of South- 
wark “was Socialist because he had seen some of the 
very best thought and life of the Church moving in the 
direction of Socialism and because of the growth of in- 
tellectual opinion in that direction outside the Church.’’ 
A vigorous and sweeping attack was made by Dr. A. 
Shadwell, who expressed astonishment that clergymen 
should accept “ views which involved a purely materialis- 
tie criterion of life and happiness.’’ Socialism, as he 


culled it from the declarations of exponents, simply 
meant redistribution of wealth as the sole cure for human 











ills, while the method of this gospel was an appeal to 
“class warfare and greed.’’ The Bishop of London 
and Bishop Welldon took a middle position, not con- 
demning all Socialism as inherently and absolutely 
wrong, though the latter expressed his final judgment 
by saying that Socialism as now understood was at once 
“ undesirable and impracticable.’’ 
* * * 

Last week the Spanish people were congratulating 
themselves that the end of the Moroccan affair was at 
hand; it has now become more involved than ever. On 
the very day that the Spanish flag was hoisted on Mount 
Gurugu a force, sent on a reconnaissance in the direction 
of the mines, lost 300 killed and wounded, including the 
General in command. This proved that the Moors did 
not feel themselves beaten, and General Marina tele- 
graphed for more troops. The Government is preparing 
to send another division, which will raise the expendi- 
tionary force to 50,000 men. At the same time the 
Spanish Press, which remains strictly under the Censor’s 
control, is talking of settling the business once for all 
by taking possession of a long stretch of the coast and 
of the interior, and war with the Sultan has become a 
near possibility. But the change in European sentiment 
is even more remarkable. A week ago the Powers re- 
plied to the Sultan’s protest by saying that the Spanish 
operations concern only Spain and Morocco; now they 
are beginning to ask for guarantees. 

* * * 

France took the initiative in rejecting the Sultan’s 
appeal, and France is now more disturbed than any other 
Power by the prolongation and extension of Spanish 
operations. The papers are afraid of a Spanish march 
upon Taza, which will cut the communications between 
Algeria and Ujda, and in any case the occupation of 
Moorish territory or a war with the Sultan will check- 
mate French ambitions and claims. The Spanish 
Government is trying to sooth these apprehensions, and 
an official intimation has been given to Germany that 
there is no change in the Spanish programme, and that 
Spanish action will “continue ’’ to be kept within the 
limits of the Algeciras Convention. The undertaking 
may mean something or just nothing, because there can 
be hardly much doubt that the operations up till now 
have been a violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
Algeciras Convention. How far the Spanish Govern- 
ment will go will depend upon the pressure brought to 
bear upon it from without and within. 

* * * 

Tue internal condition of Spain is grave enough. 
Whatever the demonstrations after the capture of 
Gurugu may have been worth, it is certain that 
the subsequent disaster and the dispatch of further 
reinforcements have caused profound depression and 
shaken the Government severely. The people want 
the war and the quasi-despotism to end, and as 
a first measure, the Opposition parties have de- 
manded the restoration of the Constitufional guaran- 
tees in Barcelona and Gerona. But Sefior Maura 
has not yet given way. The arrests and the 
executions continue in Barcelona, and Senor Ferrer is 
soon to be tried by a military Court which doubtless will 
give him short shrift for the fatal offence of anti- 
clericalism, unless the temper of the Spanish people 
proves too awkward, or European public opinion proves 
once again strong enough to prevent a judicial outrage. 
It is hardly possible to push matters to the extreme in 
Morocco when the situation in Spain itself is so dubious, 
and the real interest of the Morocco affair lies in its 
action and reaction upon Spanish internal affairs. 
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A NEw session of the Duma is about to begin, and 
it finds the situation in Russia unchanged, except that 
there has been a good instead of a bad harvest. A by- 
election in St. Petersburg, which was a striking victory 
for the Cadets, indicates that the progressive temper, 
at least of the big cities, remains firm, but the control 
of the Government is still being contested by 
the more extreme reactionaries. The police veto on 
attempts to assert the constitutionality of the country, the 
continued prosecutions of the Cadets as an illegal party, 
the war on Finnish autonomy and the ruthless hangings 
for venial offences committed five years ago, may pos- 
sibly express the best mind of M. Stolypin himself; but 
even if, as is more probable, they are a concession to 
powers stronger than he, they show the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the extreme reactionaries, and the price 
M. Stolypin is willing to pay for office. As is natural 
for a Cabinet so placed, the two questions that most 
occupy it are foreign affairs and the raising of money. 
There is pretty certain to be a heavy deficit again, and 
although the reported bargains may be fictions, it is 
abundantly clear that Russia is asking for money, and 
that English financiers are anxious to oblige. 


” * * 


Him Pasna, the Turkish Grand Vizier, and Talaat 
Bey, the Minister of the Interior, have been opening 
their minds to a correspondent of the “ Temps’’ who 
wanted to know the Government’s policy towards the 
nationalities. Both are agreed that the religious heads 
of the nationalities must have no power whatsoever to 
speak on secular affairs in the name of their flock. The 
Parliament and the Government, they say, cannot 
tolerate any such restriction of their authority, and the 
claim to intervention has no legal basis. Whatever the 
texts may say, the practice of centuries and the 
whole organisation of the Turkish Empire are behind 
the claim. Doubtless the identity of political with 
religious communities conflicts with the ideal of Ottoman 
unity. But that ideal will take a long time to become 
a reality, and a sudden break with established traditions 
and institutions is not wise statesmanship. Equally 
open to criticism is the education policy of the Govern- 
ment, which seems to leave little hope for the schools 
of the nationalities. The Young Turks need to moderate 
the ardor of their Ottoman Imperialism. They are 
taking France and Germany as their models, but Turkey 
can never compass the unity and homogeneity of France 
or Germany. 


* * * 


THE opening of the Peking-Kalgan railway on 
Saturday is a memorable event in Chinese history, for 
the new railway has been financed entirely by Chinese 
money, built entirely by Chinese labor, and constructed 
entirely by Chinese engineers. It is a sound piece of 
work, 122 miles long, taps a prosperous district, already 
pays well, and will soon be extended. Two days later 
Chang-Chih-Tung, official promoter of the Southern rail- 
ways,died. Chang Chih-Tung was the most famous scholar 
and man of letters in China, and at his death was Vice- 
roy and member of the Grand Council. A statesman 
of absolute honesty, he was the soul of China for the 
Chinese party. He resisted foreign aggression, he tried 
to develop China’s resources and self-dependence, and 
in the trying days of the Boxer movement he kept 
Central China free from disturbance. But, perhaps, his 


greatest service to his country was his war upon opium: 
he, more than anybody, dictated the opium policy of 
the Government, 


Not, perhaps, the most efficient of 
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administrators, and not without a strong dash of old- 
fashioned Conservatism, Chang Chih-Tung was never- 
theless open to new ideas and his patriotism and his 
integrity were universally honored. 


* ” * 


AFTER many months the Agram treason trial has 
come to an end. Twenty prisoners are acquitted and 
thirty-one condemned to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from five to twelve years. The condemned have been 
guilty of nothing worse than innocuous race sentimen- 
talism which is tolerated with equanimity in every other 
part of Austria-Hungary, and the trial has been a scan- 
dal in inception and a gross outrage in its conduct. The 
Judges acted as undisguised partisans, and on repeated 
occasions punished the prisoners and their advocates. 
The trial was begun for political purposes. When the 
Coalition Government in Hungary made an inroad upon 
the constitutional rights of Croatia it broke with the 
Croatian party and found itself face to face with a 
hostile Croatian Parliament and people. Baron Rauch 
was sent to Croatia as Ban to teach the people a lesson. 
For more than a year the Croatian Parliament has been 
illegally prorogued, and the Agram trial was undertaken 
to ruin the Croatian opposition. It has merely ruined 
the reputation of the Magyar rulers and struck a heavy 
blow at the prestige of justice in the Dual Empire. 


* * . 


WE deeply regret that considerations of his wife’s 
and his own health have compelled Sir John Brunner, 
who has sat for Northwich for nearly a quarter of a 
century, to announce to his constituents his intention 
not to stand again for Parliament. Among our success- 
ful business men few have devoted so much time and 
energy to public work. For many years Sir John has 
been a pioneer in certain paths of progress connected 
with the industrial development of England, and a 
generous supporter of many movements in which he has 
not found time to take a personal share. He belongs to 
the sturdy school of modern industrial Radicals, not 
afraid of well-regulated State action directed to the 
improvement of the land and labor of the nation, though 
averse from any general “ Socialistic ’’ policy. 


* * * 


Tue Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants at 
their annual meeting have for some years passed a formal 
resolution in favor of State ownership of railways. This 
week, in view of the amalgamations and working agree- 
ments which are bringing the companies into effective 
solidarity, they took the further step of adopting with 
unanimity the following resolution, that “ In the opinion 
of this Congress the Executive Committee should, in 
conjunction with the Labor Party, formulate a Bill for 
the nationalisation of railways.’’ 


* * * 


Tue discovery by Dr. Wallace, an American scholar, 
of fresh documentary evidence touching Shakespeare’s 
pecuniary interest in the Blackfriars and Globe Theatres 
has aroused more attention than the substance of the 
documents appears to warrant. That Shakespeare was 
a shareholder in these theatres has long been known, and 
Dr. Wallace merely discloses certain facts giving more 
precise information as to the amount of his pecuniary 
interest, which appears to have been larger than was 
supposed. The chief document is the plaint of a suitor, 
Thomasina, daughter of the actor, William Ostler, in 
an action against her father for wrongful disposal of a 
property left her by her late husband. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE KING, THE LORDS, AND THE BUDGET. 


Waite no man knows what the Lords will do about the 
Budget—for the Lords do not yet know themselves— 
it is fortunately possible for Liberals to know what they 
will do in any event. The proceedings of this year have 
at last brought the constitutional issue to a point at 
which settlement can no longer be postponed. It is not 
only the control of finance which is in question. 
equally the control of legislation. It is equally the 
question whether any Liberal Government can again un- 
If the Lords throw 


out the Budget, an election follows as a matter of course. 


dertake the responsibility of office. 


THE NATION. 


case there is no doubt whatever as to the direction in 


| which those traditions point. 


It is | 


If they accept the Budget, an election follows none the | 


less, and the central issue of that election is in either | 


case the veto of the Lords. 


It is impossible after what | 


has happened this summer, following on all that passed 


in the three preceding years, that the Liberal Party 


should settle quietly down to the work of legislation | 


next Session as though the House of Commons could 
legislate freely in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority. The Government has adumbrated a far- 
reaching social programme. Not only has it to redeem 


its pledges to Scotland and Wales, to educationalists and 


to temperance reformers, it has also to carry through great | 


reforms in the administration of the Poor Law, and to 
make the first serious attempt to relieve the tragedy of 
unemployment. In these questions democracy needs a 
free hand. It would be out of reason to ask the House 
of Commons to sit down to these immense legislative 
tasks without the smallest guarantee that its work will 


produce any durable result. 


The House of Commons | 


must regain the power to act before it can be called upon | 


to go through another session as arduous as this, or even | 


as former sessions of the present Parliament have been. 


More than ever the constitutional question is the | 


“dominant issue,’’ and to recur to the ordinary work of | 


legislation without settling it is to attempt to build 
without a foundation. 

Liberals then will concentrate their attention on 
two points and two only throughout the crisis. First 
they will demand that on the financial question there 
shall be no compromise or hint of compromise. Secondly 
they will insist that the issue now raised is not confined 
to finance; that it extends to the whole problem of 
legislation ; and that it has to be dealt with and decided 
by an appeal to the people before the ordinary legislative 


work of Parliament can be resumed. As to the 
first point, the air is thick with rumors of a 
“deal.’’ The Unionist leaders are—of course; for a 


consideration—to exercise a restraining hand on the 
financiers and the ‘ The King has seen 
Lord Cawdor. He has seen that great leader of men 
and sagacious interpreter of signs and omens, Lord 
Rosebery. He has seen Mr. Asquith. It is evident 
that he is bringing the beneficent influence of an im- 
partial authority to bear in the direction of concilia- 
tion. It is, of course, right and proper that the 
influence of the Crown should be directed to maintain- 
ing the traditions of the Constitution. But in this 


‘wild men.’’ 


One authority after 
another has shown that, if an unwritten Constitution 
has any value at all, in this matter of finance the law 
of our Constitution is clear. The Lords have no power 
They cannot touch financial clauses in 
ordinary legislation. With the Finance Bill they have 
nothing to do except read it and register their assent. 
This being so, there exists on the question of the Budget 
no materials for a compromise. 
there has been. 
made, but they have been made in the House of 


in finance. 


Room for conciliation 
Concession after concession has been 


Commons, and the time for making them is now at 
an end. When the Finance Bill leaves the House of 
Commons it leaves it in the shape in which it is destined 
to become law. Nor is this all. 
matter of finance, be no indirect or compensatory conces- 
sion which might tacitly admit the claim of the Upper 
House. There can be no bargaining as to the date of the 
If the Lords desire a dissolu- 
tion in January, so do Liberals, and Liberals will not 
refuse to dissolve at a time of great advantage to them- 
selves merely because the Lords press them to do so. 
But their leaders will make no bargain on the point. 
They will press the Budget. They will insist on their 
right to obtain the Budget without any compromise or 


There can, in the 


dissolution, for example. 


concession or consideration offered in return. To any- 
one, however exalted, who should urge the avoidance of 
a constitutional struggle they have a very clear reply. 
The struggle is not of their seeking, and could not now be 
averted by any concession. It has been forced upon 
them by the Lords, who, from the moment when they 
mutilated the Education Bill and rejected the Plural 
Voting Bill, initiated a new epoch in constitutional his- 
tory, by giving to their power an interpretation which 
would make them the masters of Governments and their 
Chamber the centre of gravity in the Constitution. 
To seek an accommodation with them on the present 
issue would be to recognise the most extravagant of their 
claims. 

The first point, then, on which Liberal opinion is 
clear is that the financial issue offers no materials for a 
compromise direct or indirect. The second is scarcely 
less important. It is, we believe, the universal feel- 
ing of Liberals that, whatever the decision of the Lords, 
the entire constitutional question must at length come 
up for settlement. The Government has been exceed- 
ingly forbearing—we have often criticised it as too for- 
bearing—in dealing with the action of the Upper House 
in thwarting its legislative efforts. The only result of 
such forbearance has been to extend still further the 
pretensions of the peers, and it is certain that if they 
pass the Budget they will all the more hold themselves 
at liberty to deal, as they are even now dealing, with 
all legislative proposals that come up to them at their 
own will and pleasure. Of the effects of this procedure on 
legislation and on the position of the Government we 
have often spoken, and shall have to speak again. But 
we think that Mr. C. E. Mallet speaks not especially 
for advanced but for average Liberal opinion in the 
House when he writes in the “ Westminster Gazette” 


that if the question of the veto is left unsettled, “ we 
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return, whatever our numbers, to plough the sands once 
more. We return to the weary round, weary 
because we know that our work is bound to prove 
waste labor, so long as the Tory Party command the 
House of Lords.’’ And on a further point we agree with 
Mr. Mallet. The party has made up its mind to the 
struggle, and is fully aware that it will go into the fight 
under far more favorable circumstances in January than 
But it 


wishes for a clear pronouncement upon the actual policy 


it would do after another unharvested session. 
on which issue is to be joined. Here its mind is open, 
and it is willing to accept a lead. What is the lead to 
be? Does the Campbell-Bannerman resolution hold the 
What- 
ever be the case, now is the time for leaders to consider 


field, or has the Government an alternative? 


and agree, to weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of the alternative courses whereby the power of the 
Lords may be so defined as to enable the will of the 
people to prevail in legislation, and to make it possible 
for representatives of either party to take office without 
We 


cannot have the issue too soon or too clearly defined. 


putting themselves into an impossible position. 
The end is perfectly clear. We may fairly ask our 
leaders to give us their view of the means by which it 
is to be secured. 





THE SUFFRAGIST DEADLOCK : 


A SUGGESTION. 


Tue militant suffragists, as we understand them, take 
this position. The case for the suffrage is just and 
reasonable, and for half a century its advocates have 
made a steady, persistent appeal to the sense of justice 
and the reason of male legislators and a male electorate. 
They have failed, and the nature of their failure makes 
it evident that an appeal to justice and reason is not 
an adeguate method of attaining the object. For 
although by this educative method a pledge can be pro- 
cured from a majority of representatives in Parliameut, 
based on an admission of the justice and reasonability 
of the demand, some irrational or unjust motives enter 
in as barriers between the pledge and its redemption. 
This barrier of prejudice or unreasoning sentiment can- 
not, ex hypothesi, yield to an appeal the validity of 
which it repudiates; it can only be broken down by 
force and menace. ‘To force and menace therefore we 
are compelled to resort: if we begin by the gentle force 
of vocable interruption and besetting, and this fails, we 
must strengthen the dose, proceeding to forcible intru- 
sion upon Ministers and threatening letters to their 
families; if this fails, physical violence of growing 
degrees must follow, involving risk to life and limb, 
not only of those personally responsible for withholding 
justice, but of others in their company. If this 
campaign of physical force and menace can be conducted 
with sufficient vigor, variety, and duration, it will 
succeed in overpowering the ‘ unreason’ of the opposi- 
tion, and it must be extended and intensified until it 
does.’ Answer a fool according to his folly, meet force 
by force. 

Here we have a “ war’’ of outlaw women against 











organised male society, claiming the “ right ’’ to use any 
sort of weapon and to inflict any sort of injury. The 
position taken by the extremists is that familiar in 
anarchist propaganda. Although the thrower of a 
bomb knows what he is doing and intends to do it, no 
moral responsibility rests with him for any injury he in- 
flicts on innocent victims of his outrage: for whatever 
suffering attends his act Society is alone responsible, 
Society the real criminal who has driven him to such 
reprisals. The Government, in refusing a franchise, is 
morally guilty of any injury caused by throwing stones 
into a meeting: this being so, no legal penalty ought to 
be inflicted on the perpetrators of such acts, and any 
hardships which they suffer at the hands of the law, or 
which they bring upon themselves in prison, are “ out- 
rages ’’ which simply go to aggravate the initial injustice 
of the Government. Apparently there is a refusal to 
accord any blame to any kind of act, however 
wild or wanton it may seem, done by anyone who 
is actuated by resentment at the Government, while 
every violence to which officials resort in enforcing the 
law is a new wrong. This attitude even transcends the 
rigid logic of anarchism. For the strict anarchist, recog- 
nising himself at war against Society, admits the doctrine 
“ Vae victis ’’ and does not complain of “ what he gets ”’ 
at the hands of the enemy. Most of the suffragists 
claim more “ consideration ’’ for a woman “at war’”’ 
than would be claimed for any man at war, though the 
women have chosen to adopt male weapons and tactics. 
This, however, is but a minor consideration, and perhaps 
the peculiar logic of their case will be held to entitle 
them to seek to utilise for their defence any little rem- 
nant of preferential treatment which usage or obsoles- 
cent chivalry may afford. 

Now, though it may be difficult to find even a 
specious defence in the economy of force for promiscuous 
violence, or the policy of run-a-mok, except a “ general 
advertising,’’ the broader issue of the efficacy of force 
Mili- 
tant suffragists can point to history, male history, in 


and menace deserves more serious examination. 


support of the view that an alloy of force seems neces- 
“ Force is 
is an accepted revolutionary 


sary to carry reason and justice to victory. 
the midwife of reform ’”’ 
doctrine. 

But though experience appears to assign a place to 
physical force in history, the economical use of it re- 
quires close consideration. It appears “good’’ for a 
brief emergency where a matter can be rushed. This 
statement discloses the fundamental tactical error of the 
militant suffragists. They appear to have supposed that 
a quite well organised and violent assault would carry 
the fortress. For this purpose they choose a dictator, 
abrogating all the liberty and sanity of a democratic 
movement. 
of moderatéd force could have sufficed, the policy might 
have been historically justified. But it could not suffice, 
and every extension of it towards the present policy of 
almost indiscriminate violence is sheer loss. We are 
aware that this statement will be flatly denied and 
genuinely disbelieved by the militants, who, though they 
may agree that their “ pledglings’’ in the House of 
Commons have turned traitors, claim that they have or 


If six months or a year of the earlier tactics 
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shortly will have a majority of the male electorate with 
them, and won by the very methods we deplore. We 
are convinced they are mistaken. A certain amount of 
well-directed driving “ force’’ may be an adjunct to 
the assertion of a just and reasonable cause upon the 
stage of human affairs, but the effect of excessive or loose 
violence is just the opposite. The very dramatic excite- 
ment which violence arouses cancels so much of the 
appeal to justice and reason. Even where this substi- 
tution consists in setting stronger violence against 
weaker, so that the cause prevails by methods of 
injustice, the victory is usually no settlement but bears 
upon it the brand of its unreason. But, where the force 
is of a definitely weaker sex, and of a sporadic, anarchic 
sort, acting against the whole brute force of the modern 
State, there can be no chance even of a Pyrrhic victory. 
Women who follow this course impatiently throw away 
the weapons of truth and right, which do in the long 
run prevail, in favor of weapons which they can never 
hope to wield with equal skill and efficacy. No body of 
men will actually yield to this necessarily weaker force: 
they would despise themselves if they did, and, what is 
more, the women who seek to co-operate with them in 
the work of government would despise them also. We 
do not say that this ought to be so, but it is. Therefore, 
granting the utmost which the stoutest “ realist’’ can 
claim for “ force ’’ as a factor in progress, the recent use 
of force by militant suffragists is suicidal. 

On this preachment we fear that “ militants’’ will 
be disposed to make two brief comments. The first is 
that all this is mere male sophistry, used by enemies 
of their cause to deter them from following a successful 
line of attack. To this imputation of mala fides, exceed- 
ingly unjust as it will appear to those who have followed 
our policy throughout this movement, we can, of course, 
make no reply. Butthesecondismore relevant. ‘ What,’ 
they will say, “ about the conduct of the Government? 
Why do you lecture us and not them, regarding the 
abuse of force? We have suffered much more physical 
violence than they. It is their example that has incited 
us: closing one after another the avenues of moral force, 
denying interviews, falsifying pledges, refusing us pro- 
tection against male mobs, denying us the milder treat- 
ment due to political offenders, they have driven us, as 
a counsel of despair, to the methods you condemn.’ 

We might reply that, however unjust might be the 
treatment of the franchise question by the Government, 
the initial use of physical violence lay in the disturbance 
of meetings and the technical assaults upon the police. 
But such discussion of the order of events is unprofitable. 
We would prefer to address a reasoned appeal to both 
parties for a suspension of hostilities, and since we know 
the Government to be the stronger, we would invite them 
to take the first steps towardsasettlement. We make this 
suggestion both as advocates of the suffrage and as sup- 
portersoftheGovernment. Itisidle toconceal the serious- 
ness of a situation which by some irresponsible act of 
violence may any day become irretrievable. The Govern- 
ment have made serious blunders in their treatment of 
what was at first a mild though lawless method of protest. 
They can retrieve these blunders by a change of 


action appropriate to the approaching emergency of 
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a General Election, and creditable in itself as a 


measure of humanity. If the Prime Minister were 
now to make a speech, acknowledging freely the bravery 
and disinterestedness, though deprecating sternly the 
violence, of the militant suffragists; were he to express 
even now a willingness to receive a deputation of the 
moderate wing of the movement who have never ceased 
to urge this course upon him by peaceful pressure ; and, 
finally, were he to undertake that if in the first Session 
a clearly pledged majority of suffragists returned to the 
next Parliament carried a resolution in favor of woman’s 
suffrage, the Government would allow effect to be given 
to this judgment in a Franchise Bill, we can hardly 
doubt the efficacy of this pacific policy. Such an ad- 
dress, attended, we would suggest, by an amnesty to 
all imprisoned suffragists, would be a worthy and a 
generous method for a Liberal Government to adopt. 
The coarser type of clubman might indeed deride it as 
“ magnanimity,’’ or as a lapse into sheer Christianity. 
A few of the irreconcilable suffragists might dub it 
“surrender ’’ to their policy of menace or denounce it 
as mere electioneering. But in fact, and even in ap- 
pearance, it would be neither magnanimity nor surrender, 
but good policy. If this truly Liberal overture were 
accepted by the adherents of violence in the spirit in 
which it was made, we should have obtained a truce, 
and probably a lasting peace from this most painful and 
degrading war. If it were not so received, the necessary 
effect would be to make a clear and serviceable severance 
between a comparatively small body of irreconcilables 
and the large number of adherents or sympathisers who 
are influenced by what they regard as the hard measure 
meted out to courageous women who are making tre- 
mendous personal sacrifices for an idea. Is not the 
present juncture one in which the Government might 
consider this policy of reconciliation ? 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tue Church Congress which has assembled this week at 
Swansea presents many points of resemblance with the 
Congresses that have preceded it. These similarities are 
probably inevitable, but the existence of them produces 
a feeling of sameness and monotony upon the outside 
public, which detracts from the real value assemblies 
of this kind undoubtedly possess. As we look down 
the list of speakers and of readers of papers we see that 
they are the same men or the same type of men who are 
always to the fore upon Church platforms. Many of 
them are earnest and excellent mén, but we know before- 
hand the line they will take, and even in those cases 
where they have a message it is a message which we 
have heard many times before. It seems impossible, for 
example, for a Church Congress to be complete without 
the presence of the Dean of Canterbury on the one hand 
and Lord Hugh Cecil on the other. Both of these gen- 
tlemen are from their different standpoints excellent 
Churchmen, but the average Englishman who takes an 
interest in ecclesiastical affairs is perfectly familiar with 
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the mental attitude and idiosyncrasies of both. © But 
criticism of this kind is perhaps beside the mark when 
applied to ecclesiastical assemblies. Most of the people 
who frequent them have what may be called 
the ecclesiastical mind, with its affection for what it be- 
lieves to be the old ways and its distrust of the new and 
unexpected. The organisers of a Church Congress are 
obliged to cater for the class of people accustomed to 
attend it, and if the combined result of their labors is 
to compel us to breathe the same old atmosphere, it is a 
result which inevitably flows from the limitations im- 
posed upon them by the nature of their task. It was 
imperative that a Church Congress held in Wales 
at the present time should occupy itself with the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment. The Prime 
Minister has pledged himself to the Welsh members to 
take up this subject in the next session of Parliament, 
and, although other matters have for the time being 
thrust the proposal to disestablish the Welsh Church 
into the background, it still holds a prominent position 
in the Ministerial programme. In these circumstances it 
was only natural that the Bishop of St. David’s, as 
President of the Congress, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as Primate, should have something 
to say in defence of the existing relations between 
the Church and State in Wales. It is impossible for 
them to overlook the momentous fact that the whole of 
the representatives for Wales in the present Parliament 
are pledged to the policy of Disestablishment, but the 
Archbishop contends that the unanimity of the Welsh 
Parliamentary representatives does not imply a corre- 
sponding unanimity among the Welsh people. This is 
no doubt the case. But if Wales, in so far as ecclesias- 
tical affairs are concerned, is to be looked upon as a dis- 
tinct and separate entity, it is impossible to go behind 
the overwhelming voice of the Welsh members and to say 
that Disestablishment is an iniquity because it does not 
command the unanimous assent of the Welsh people. 
On this principle no legislation of any kind would be 
possible, inasmuch as there is always a minority, and 
sometimes a powerful minority, hostile to every legisla- 
tive proposal. 

The opponents of disestablishment are on more 
favorable ground when they say that for all ecclesiastical 
purposes England and Wales are not two separate 
entities, but an organic whole; that, historically, they 
have been indissolubly united in one communion, and 
that it would be just as reasonable to disestablish the 
dioceses of Cornwall and Devonshire as it is to dis- 
establish the dioceses of Wales. It is probable that 
both Cornwall and Devon have Parliamentary majorities 
in favor of disestablishment, but the voices of these two 
counties would not be listened to unless they correspond 
with the wishes of the country as a whole. From the 
historical point of view it is no doubt true that the 
Episcopal Church in England and Wales has for many 
centuries been one organisation. But during all this 
time it has been ministering to two different races, and 
if it loses its paramount hold on cne of these races it 
is difficult to see with what justice the more numerous 
race should compel the less numerous to retain the 
Church in its position as an establishment. 




















On the whole the case for disestablishment in Wales 
is at present strong enough without embarrassing it by 
weak and insincere arguments. It is a perilous approach 
to cant on the part of the opponents of the Episcopal 
Church in Wales to say to Welsh Churchmen, “ We are 
disestablishing you for your own good; we are dis- 
endowing you because you will be better without endow- 
ments. Look at us, how free we are as compared with 
you.”’ Some Churchmen, rightly or wrongly, will regard 
the disestablishment and disendowment of their Church 
as an evil and a calamity both to themselves and to 
the Christian faith. The bitterness which the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church will inevitably pro- 
duce in the minds of Churchmen will be made worse 
by the pretext that it has been done for the good of 
the Church. Lord Hugh Cecil is quite right when he 
points out that Welsh disestablishment will deepen the 
estrangement which exists between Nonconformity and 
the Church. Nonconformists should plead for dis- 
establishment on the ground of religious equality, and not 
on the transparent fiction that it will benefit the Church. 
Professor Jowett used to say that the expulsion of the 
Nonconformists from the Anglican establishment had 
split up the English people into two nations, the 
Churchman and the Dissenter. The aim of statesmanship 
should be to promote national solidarity, which is 
another word for national strength. This end can only 
be achieved by pursuing as far as possible a policy of 
concord, and by doing nothing which will awaken the 
envenomed animosities of the past. 

A church is primarily a religious institution, and it 
would be surprising if papers of a definitely religious 
character did not find a place within a Church Congress 
programme. Most of the papers to be read at Swansea 
appear to deal with the circumference rather than the 
centre of the religious problems of the day. The rela- 
tion of the individual to the Church as an institution is 
an interesting and important question. But it is a 
question lying at the circumference, not at the centre ; 
and a church, if it is to live, must deal with matters of 
infinitely deeper import. The relation of the individual 
to society as it is touched on in papers dealing 
with Socialism and the Poor Law, comes distinctly within 
the sphere of Christian ethics, but a church would never 
live if it were nothing more than an ethical society. 
The secret of the Church’s life is that it has a conception 
of man’s relation, not merely to his fellow-man or to 
ecclesiastical institutions, but to the whole order of the 
universe. In his transitory life man finds himself con- 
fronted not only with his fellow-man but also with the 
mysterious forces of the world, and the deepest desire 
of his heart is to know whether these forces are the blind 
operations of a mindless fate, or whether they are 
dominated by a conscious power behind them which he 
can reverence and trust. The heart of religion consists 
in the belief that there is such a power, and all its 
achievements in the world are to be attributed to this 
faith. The great task of the Church in modern times is 
to strengthen the intellectual basis of its fundamental 
conception. Unless Church Congresses are helping to- 
wards the fulfilment of this task their labors are not 
very profitable. 
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TAMMANY AGAIN. 
New York is bracing itself for another of its periodic 
struggles with Tammany Hall. In less than a month 
the citizens of the second largest city in the world will 
be choosing the Mayor who is to rule over them for the 
next four years. The issues on which the campaign 
turns are almost primitive in their simplicity. So long 
as Tammany exists—and Tammany will always exist— 
they cannot well do anything else. The Republicans and 
Independents have put forward as their candidate Mr. 
Otto T. Bannard, the President of the New York Trust 
Company, and a banker and philanthropist of un- 
exceptional character and capacity. In their platform 
they touch on various municipal questions, such as the 
reorganisation of the civic finances, the provision of 
better transit facilities, the municipal ownership and 
control of the tube railways, the perennial problem of 
the police, and the amendment of the City charter. But 
all these are subsidiary to the supreme issue, the issue 
of Tammany. In every New York Mayoralty election 
the problem of problems is either to get Tammany out, 
or to prevent it from getting in. The essential, un- 
changing character of that remarkable organisation 
makes every contest in which it takes part the touch- 
stone of a few elementary principles. Are you for good 
government or for bad, for honesty in the administration 
of municipal affairs or for the extreme of piratical 
corruption, for a government of law or a government 
That is the pith of the conundrum which 
the presence and power of Tammany necessarily submit 
Tammany Hall, as the Republican 
platform truthfully insists, is something more than a 
But while 
that is the real heart of the whole issue, not every New 
It is obscured by the fact that 
though Tammany has been in power for the last six 


of “ graft ’’? 
to the electorate. 


political adversary. It is a public enemy. 


Yorker will realise it. 


years, there have been few serious scandals, few revela- 
tions of gross wrong-doing; and by the further fact 
that throughout that period the Tammany Mayor has 
been Mr. McClellan, a son ‘of the famous General, a 
gentleman of high social position, and of unblemished 
character, and an administrator of accepted competency. 
People no doubt suspect that Tammany is still the 
Tammany of old behind the scenes; that “ graft’’ and 
blackmail still hold sway ; that the partnership between 
the police and crime still exists; and that Tammany 
still exacts a commission on every franchise, concession, 
and contract granted in the City’s name. But while 
they suspect they have little tangible proof. They may 
believe, they may even know, that the police are still 
corrupt, and that the affairs of the City have been 
administered with shameless waste. But they cannot lay 
their finger on the man or the system that is directly and 
obviously responsible. The anti-Tammany forces have this 
year comparatively little on which to base an appeal to 
the conscience of the voters; and it is only when the 
conscience of the voters has been aroused by some par- 
ticular revelation of Tammany rascality, that Tammany 
has ever been overthrown. Moreover, the Tammany 
candidate in the present campaign is Mr. Justice Gaynor, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of New York State, and 
a man, says the “Times” correspondent, “who all 
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his life has denounced the very evils with which the 
name of Tammany Hall has been associated ’’—in other 
words, a respectable figurehead of a type that Tammany 
has always known how to utilise in its hour of need. 
The omens, therefore, for a victory for the “ good 
citizens ’’ do not look particularly bright. 

What is Tammany, and why? How is it that in 
an English-speaking community an organisation that 
is a synonym all the world over for every form .of 
political viciousness has never yet been defeated twice 
running? What is the secret of its inexhaustible vitality 
and of its hold, that only a moral earthquake can relax 
even for a moment, over the New York masses? We 
cannot attempt to answer these questions with the fulness 
they deserve, but merely to set forth certain considera- 
tions that may serve in part both to describe Tammany 
and to explain it. At bottom, Tammany is no worse 
and no better than a host of other “ machines,” 
Republican and Democratic, to be found all over the 
United States. It overshadows them in notoriety, partly 
because it is vastly better organised, and partly because 
the scene of its operations happens to be the American 
Metropolis. But fundamentally it does not differ either 
in form or methods from the normal type of American 
political organisation. There might be a Tammany in 
every city in the Union; many cities besides New York 
do, in fact, possess one. Wherever the system of 
primaries and nominating conventions obtains, there is 
a potential Tammany, because the system is one that 
makes too great a demand on the average, busy, well- 
intentioned but not over-earnest citizen, who is be- 
wildered by its intricacies, repelled by its associations, 
and ends by leaving it to be manipulated by professional 
experts who give their whole time to the business. But 
Tammany has some special advantages that are all its 
own. It is the oldest political organisation in America, 
if not in the world. It is only a fortnight younger than 
It has therefore the 
authority and prestige that ina newcountry are peculiarly 
apt to gather round an old institution. Then, too, 
Tammany is the official New York branch of the National 
Democratic Party. That gives it an influence which we 


the Federal Government itself. 


in England with our lax notions of party discipline 
can hardly even realise. Tammany’s candidates and 
programmes are binding on Democratic voters in New 
York City to a degree that would amaze an English 
campaign manager. Its loyalty to the greater body of 
which it is a part predisposes every Democrat to support 
it, and explains why, in spite of all revelations, Demo- 
crats of standing and respectability like Mr. McClellan 
and Mr. Justice Gaynor are willing and even eager to 
fight under its banner. 

Tammany, again, has an unsurpassable organisation. 
As a mere piece of mechanism it holds its own with the 
German General Staff, the Roman Curia, and the Mor- 
mon hierarchy. From the omnipotent Boss to the 
humblest worker in the rank and file, there is a gradu- 
ated descending scale of power and responsibility. Each 
active member is held personally to account for the vote 
in his area, be it a “ block ’’ or half a block, or a single 
tenement house, or an entire district. While obedience 
must be implicit and unquestioning, while slackness is 
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punished without mercy, there is always for faithful and 
adequate service a tangible reward in office, hard cash, 
or “pull.”’ Tammany internally is a pure democracy, 
with all careers open to talent, and nothing to prevent 
a man with the requisite powers from rising to the top. 
It disdains nothing that will help it towards its goal. <A 
popular saloon-keeper, a foreman who is liked by his 
men, an immigrant who has influence over his country- 
men, whoever and whatever he may be, white, black 
or yellow, Protestant, Catholic, Confucian or Jew, 
Tammany will stoop to him, flatter him, do him a good 
“ Politics,”’ 
But to 
the festering East Side Tammany is far more than a 


turn, and enrol him among its workers. 
says Mr. Dooley, “is the poor man’s college.”’ 
college. It is a club, a church, a centre of charity and 
benevolence. The poor of New York look upon 
Tammany as a sort of multiplied Santa Claus, a 
mysteriously beneficent body, that in return for a paltry 
vote will radiate good-fellowship and practical help, will 
pay a man’s rent and doctor’s bills, will give him a start 
in trade, or find a job for him in the municipal service, 
or “see him through ’’ when he is in trouble with the 
police. And Tammany really does do all this. It 
succeeds where most amateur philanthropy fails; it gets 
among the poor and befriends them without once seeming 
condescending or self-righteous. To many a poor 
immigrant the power and authority of the American 
Commonwealth are summed up in the Tammany District 
Leader; to many thousands more he, or one of his 
lieutenants, is the only helpful friend they have ever 
On this foundation Tammany builds up its 
Trading 
on the merry and imperturbable cynicism with which 
New Yorkers regard politics and politicians, thoroughly 
in sympathy with the spirit of the feverish, pleasure- 
loving, Pagan population over which it rules, gathering 
round it an enormous number of beneficiaries from 


known. 
electoral power, seizes the city and sacks it. 


all classes—rich contractors and destitute aliens—whose 
interests are wrapped up in maintaining it in power, and 
filling its exchequer by blackmail, the sale of offices, the 
sale of immunity to every species of law-breaker, and 
percentages on the incalculable hinterland of spoils that 
lies behind every sphere, however insignificant, of 
municipal activity—the wonder is not that Tammany 
should sometimes win, but that it should ever be 


defeated. 





Lite and Wetters. 





SHAKESPEARE’S DOUBLE. 


Tit within the last ten years the present writer used 
much to frequent a substantial little house on Bankside 
where a famous past kept peering through dingy and 
fading realities. Finely fitted mahogany doors told of 
Georgian merchants; it was no surprise to discover a 
secret chamber, and across the back yard stood a 
wash-house with barred windows and heavy lintels, dim 
relic of the old Clink prison and Alsatian exuberance. 











Down a lane close by, if you climbed to an open grating, 
you could see the shallow depression in the ground 
which tradition still called the Bear Pit, and by raking 
at the surface, people said, the bones of bears could 
be discovered for any dog to bait and worry afresh. 
Here was the Swan Inn, unconsciously telling of the 
Swan theatre three centuries before, just as Curtain 
Road down Shoreditch way tells of the curtain that rose 
and fell in a theatre older still. Here was Park Street, 
reminiscent of “The Park ’’ of better days, though its 
old name was Maiden Lane, when the Globe Theatre 
stood on one side of it or the other; and, a little further 
down stream towards London Bridge, you could still 
trace certain bits of old walls and arch built into 
warehouses, showing where the great palace of Win- 
chester’s bishops once stood. 

Scrap-iron and electric works have swept away the 
house and Clink, nor is one sure about the bear-pit. 
But the rest remains much the same, and what with 
the memorial stone in Park Street and Dr. Wallace’s 
discoveries of records, it has all been very prominent 
this week. The ancient spirits were called up again; 
for a moment the past has almost reappeared, and we 
have realised that one of the Southwark crowd might 
possibly have had a grandfather only ten times removed 
who saw Shakespeare hastening to the first rehearsal 
of “ Hamlet,’’ and was terrified at his acting of the 
Ghost. To be sure, the memorial stone may be set 
on the wrong side of the street, and Dr. Wallace’s dis- 
coveries have hitherto revealed little that was unknown to 
scholars like Dr. Sidney Lee. But it is certain that 
Shakespeare really did live “near the Bear Garden,”’ 
that he was an actor himself at the Globe Theatre 
in Maiden Lane, and that he made a few pounds extra 
by writing plays for it (£11 being the highest price 
paid for any play before 1599, when the Globe was built). 
And after the crack-brained theorising of last century’s 
end, there is some comfort in remembering that he 
acted, wrote, or lived at all. 

That we should count it a great discovery to find his 
name mentioned in the legal documents of a friend’s 
family-quarrel is but an example of the iniquity with 
which, as Sir Thomas Browne said, oblivion scattereth 
her poppy, dealing with the memory of men without 
distinction to merit of perpetuity. It does not matter 
to a yard where the Globe Theatre stood, and we knew 
before that Shakespeare drew some £500 or £600 a 
year (say £4,000 or more in our money) from his shares 
in that theatre and the Blackfriars. We knew of 
Heming before, whose daughter brought this lawsuit, 
for it was he and his fellow-actor Condell who, after 
Shakespeare’s death, rescued his plays from their 
theatre’s scrap-heap. The thing that really delights us 
is simply the new mention of Shakespeare’s name as 
a living man among his contemporaries. That the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men is in these 
days only a silly paradox ; but of Shakespeare, certainly, 
no one of his times cared to know much. Had he lived 
among us now, what interviews we should have handed 
down to posterity! What details about his dogs and 
carpets, his pipes, his clothes, his income, and his hair! 
We could have turned him up in “ Who’s Who.’’ We 
should have known the date of his knighthood, and a 
conspicuous friend would have presented him with a 
biography, analysing his nature and promising him fame. 
After his death, what columns of appreciation and 
reminiscence, what chatter about Anne, and the Dark 
Lady, and the dubious wife of Oxford! And a few 
years later, upon every shred and morsel of his existence 
the ghouls of literature would have settled, and for 
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many long years they would have found fine feeding 
on his bones. 

From all such ignominy destiny saved him like 
a god. It is true that we know rather more facts about 
Shakespeare than about most great writers of his age, 
unless, like Sir Thomas More, Spenser and Milton, 
they took some part in public affairs. For no record 
was considered necessary except for a man of action, 
and, if Boswell had not written, many of us would accept 
the rule. But even in Shakespeare’s case, no kind of 
biography was attempted for a century after his death. 
Our facts have to be drawn from bare legal documents, 
and our knowledge of his personality from half-a-dozen 
sentences left by his friends, or from country gossip 
gathered among the aged after his death. It is notice- 
able how well each scrap of evidence harmonises in the 
picture we can form. As “sugared’’ was the word 
chosen by Meres to describe the sonnets, so “ sweet ”’ 
was the recognised quality of Shakespeare himself. He 
was reputed pleasant, and “of civil demeanor.” Ben 
Jonson, who “loved the man and honored his memory 
on this side idolatry as much as any,’’ proceeds after 
that splendid outburst to speak of him simply as “ indeed 
honest and of an open and free nature.’’ The Stratford 
people remembered his as “ very good company, and of 
a very ready and pleasant smooth wit.’”’ Evidently he 
was a man of quiet and sweetly reasonable temper, 
courteous and serene in manner, calm rather than 
tempestuous, and lovable rather than dominating. We 
see nothing of the fighter abouf him, nothing of Kit 
Marlowe’s turbulence, on whose tavern death a moralist 
wrote, “See now what a hook the Lord put in the 
nostril of this barking dog!’’ There was no barking 
dog in Shakespeare. If we take Benjamin Jowett’s 
definition that the man of power is the original man 
who keeps within conventions, Shakespeare would serve 
as an example. 

The sweetness and element of calm have, indeed, 
often been made a reproach to the poet’s memory by 
those who cannot picture genius except in the rebellion 
of maddened hair and tempest-flashing eye. It has 
seemed so natural to find poets begging their bread or 
wallowing in the gutter, that even Shakespeare’s business 
habit and steady income have been flung up against 
him as proofs of an inferior and prosaic nature. From 
Pope to Bishop Blougram, and onward to this day, the 
taunt of worldly wisdom has been repeated. Pope 
speaks of one who :— 

“For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite.” 
Browning makes the great Bishop appeal to Shake- 
speare’s example in excuse for his own worldliness :— 
“Let him say, ‘In the face of my soul’s works 

Your world is worthless and I touch it not 

Lest I should wrong them ’—I’ll withdraw my plea. 

But does he say so? Look upon his life! 

Himself, who only can, gives judgment there. 

He leaves his towers and gorgeous palaces 

To build the trimmest house in Stratford town; 

Saves money, spends it, owns the worth of things.” 

Poets, and they among the greatest, repeat the 
reproach against their master. How was it that this 
sweet-tempered, smooth-witted man, who managed his 
affairs so successfully; who wrote what the public 
wanted so as to add some £30 a year (say, £250 of 
our money) to his income; who, when that income 
seemed secure, threw away his magic wand and retired 
to a garden in a quiet country town, though his pro- 
ductive power was still at its height—how was it that 
such an estimable and worthy character came at the 
same time to possess a poetic genius which Europe has 





acknowledged to be unexampled in her history? The 
question brings us near the dangerous mystery of the 
soul, and the multiplied phases under which we recognise 
her identity. But for some guidance let us return to 
Sir Thomas Browne, who might well have seen 
Shakespeare in the flesh, since their lives overlapped by 
eleven years. There is a passage in which, after speak- 
ing of man as an amphibious piece, between a corporal 
and a spiritual essence, disposed to live in divided and 
distinguished worlds, he thus proceeds :— 

““Now for that immaterial world, methinks we need not 
wander so far as the first moveable; for even in this material 
fabric the spirits walk as freely exempt from the affection of 
time, place, and motion, as beyond the extremest circum- 
ference Do but extract from the corpulency of bodies, or 
resolve things beyond their first matter, and you discover the 
habitation of angels.’ 

So it may be with genius lurking under smooth 
appearances, nor is it always in the thunder and the 
fire that the spirit is revealed, but in the still, small 
voice. Within the material fabric of that reasonable, 
courteous, and prudent man, the soul walked freely 
exempt from the affection of time, place, and motion, 
embracing the world, various as an English sky, capable 
of every emotion that rejoices or torments the heart of 
men and women. That outward man, so pleasing to 
his friends, so disconcerting to romantic critics now, was 
but a casing, a double, a corporal essence, having hardly 
more to do with the reality of Shakespeare than the 
smiling effigy on his tomb. Aloof and half unconscious 
beneath that form, lay the fine spirit that breathed 
with the life of all the world, and out of a breath 
created living souls more memorable than history has 
supplied. Call-boy, actor, shareholder, man of property, 
and substantial citizen of a country town—all these 
he was, and it is very good of scholars to spend so 
much trouble in finding out the facts and dates. But 
when we think of Shakespeare, we set aside this double 
of his soul and find these things of little consequence. 
For they are but the corpulency of bodies, and we must 
resolve them beyond their first matter before we can 
discover the habitation of angels. 





INSTITUTIONS AND INSPIRATION. 


One of the strangest and sometimes perhaps one of the 
saddest things that the student of history comes to 
realise must surely be that law which seems to doom 
every great ideal and every great movement to 
give birth to organisations which, while created 
to promote it, end by destroying it or diverting 
it to different channels. The cynics laugh at the con- 
trast between present-day Christianity, as manifested 
in the dignity of the great historic churches, and the 
rude simplicity of the Galilean fishers; in a narrower 
field the most sympathetic of French historians has 
traced for us the tragic way in which the great spiritual 
forces that made the early Franciscan movement what 
it was, were trammelled, if not extinguished, by the 
growth of the very society which they had called into 
being. 

The mystic laments the fall from the unrealised 
ideal ; the statesman makes rejoinder that the change is 
a needful one, and a necessary means of progress. So 
across the centuries contend with one another the men 
of method and of discipline and the men of vision. 
Iscariot still follows in the steps of Christ, bearing his 
money bags, planning his arrangements of finance, 
ignoring his ideal. 

Most of us must sympathise with Iscariot ; we have 
so often been in his place, sometimes in spite of ourselves, 
perhaps. Or if we cannot sympathise with him, at 
least we must with Brother Elias, that born master of 
organisation, the practical man who saw _ the 
beauty of the character of St. Francis, recognised 
the power of his attractive nature, and wished 
to turn all to visible use, to build up around him a 
great society which should be a guide to kings and pre- 
lates, a Divine stronghold into which the beauty and the 
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riches of the world should be brought. Elias doubtless 
felt that St. Francis was too good for this world ; he him- 
self dealt with men as men, understanding the worth of 
compromise, seeing the strength of institutions. The 
Elias whom most of us know well enough always tends 
to think of an ideal merely in its relation to institutions 
actual or possible, while the Francis, for whom we look 
too often in vain, thinks of the institution only as at 
best the imperfect embodiment of, or the means to, the 
ideal, and more often as the hindrance to be overcome on 
the way, “ my brother the ass,’’ who can only be guided 
with difficulty. 

It is very easy for us to recognise in a far off time 
the failure of institutions to realise the ideal that 
inspired their origin, and we readily admit, in the 
abstract, the need for the ideal to dominate the institu- 
tion and the danger of the institution running away with 
the ideal. It is harder to see in our own lives how far 
we are allowing the machinery to take us from its object, 
how far that machinery is out of date or out of gear, 
since we are in the thick of it all, our ears dulled by the 
roar of the wheels. Assuming that we admit that 
Iscariot has his right and helpful place, how are we to 
find it and keep him there? 

How great is the failure of our countless institutions 
intended to propmote social welfare, we to some extent 
realise as we take up the “ Annual Charities Register and 
Digest,’’ published by the Charity Organisation Society, 
and turn over those 700 pages describing the various 
societies, with all their staffs and offices, at work in the 
city, which is still the London that we know. Life appears 
almost to become at times to some men one long commit- 
tee, but little, after all, seems done. And this failure may be 
seen, to some extent at least, even in recent movements 
which were originally a protest against the narrowness 
and superficiality of earlier methods of dealing with the 
problems of modern society. The first thought of the 
men who conceived the idea of the university settlement 
was surely not to found a new institution, so much as 
to bring life into touch with life, to make centres in 
which knowledge and experience might be collected, and 
from which men and ideas might be put at the service 
of all who had most need of them. Yet, in spite of them- 
selves, they have almost become institutions; indeed, 
some settlements have frankly made it their aim to be 
such, and as one reads reports from across the water of 
all that our American friends are doing, one must admit 
that they have been most successful in achieving their 
object. If the settlement movement (as it is called) had 
not begun as it did twenty odd years ago, perhaps these 
wonderful centres of activity would not have come into 
being, or would have been very different from what they 
are. Yet would the founders of the first settlement have 
recognised as their spiritual descendants these men, un- 
selfish as they are, whose methods are so different? Did 
there ever come before their vision the picture of a great 
building raised by some millionaire, maintained by like 
gifts, manned by a staff of salaried workers, and pro- 
viding, at the expense of far-seeing or enlightened manu- 
facturers, healthy amusement and duly certified religious 
teaching and secular instruction to the workmen of these 
subscribers, as well as dispersing, on behalf of Dives, 
basketfuls of crumbs, both of plain and fancy bread, to 
Lazarus and his fellows at the door? 

After all we are only face to face once again with 
the fact that men are constantly attempting to do their 
duty by deputy; to subscribe to what they see to be a 
good work rather than to set about to do it themselves, 
to give of their money rather than of their lives. It is 
the danger that has beset the church from almost the 
earliest days, that the men who should be inspiring and 
setting others to work have too often simply done their 
work for them, or tried to do it. Doubtless the old 
robber baron returning from some murderous fray felt 
his heart uplifted as, rounding a corner of the road on 
the way to his castle on the hill, he came in sight, in the 
valley below, of the monastery he had founded, and 
thought of the holy lives of the monks, and of their 
prayers put up daily for him, who had such need of 
them. Doubtless, too, the good monks’ hearts warmed 





towards the old freebooter who yet had so much good in 
him as to be their founder and protector. But it was 
small consolation to the men he robbed and put to death 
to know that some part aa least of their possessions would 
go to Holy Church and to make possible the cloistered 
self-denial of these men of God. The baron’s keep has 
vanished, and the abbey is in ruins, but do we not see 
the same process going on to-day? One has only to look 
at the subscription lists of churches and charities. The 
man who realises this may well hesitate to appeal to the 
wealthy for money to aid his plans, for he sees 
the effect of such methods in making religious and 
social agencies distrusted by many among the 
very classes which they aim at helping. He 
will rather honor the spirit in which a woman like 
Jane Addams of Chicago refuses to receive gifts of 
“ tainted gold,’’ as she feels the conscience money of some 
unscrupulous men of business to be. Yet here again he 
may be in danger of deceiving himself. He needs, it is 
true, to beware of accepting, still more of asking for, 
gifts which would merely be given to promote the vanity 
or to further the selfish interests of the giver, but can a 
man so easily wash his hands of the stain of the mammon 
of unrighteousness? Does he not rather need to re- 
cognise that, indirectly at least, the fruits of injustice 
enter into all the money that comes to him, since selfish- 
ness plays the part it does in our social life, and since 
our lives are so bound up with each other that no man 
can set himself apart from his fellows? Only let him see 
that the gifts he asks for will quicken in the giver the 
sense of social responsibility and increase the desire to 
do and to give more himself. 

The payment of subscriptions, if this principle be 
disregarded, becomes a soul-destroying process, alike to 
him that gives and him that takes. The pious Henry III. 
turned once at bay, after listening to the pleading of 
Friar William of Abingdon, one of the most eloquent of 
the early Dominican preachers, and cried to him, 
“Brother William, you used to speak in so spiritual 
wise ; now all that you say is, ‘ Give, give, give!’’’ One 
may compare the disgust with which a modern public 
schoolboy often turns from the familiar appeal of the 
clergyman who year by year comes to the school to preach 
on behalf of the school mission, and to carry back with 
him the usual collection, but nothing better. For the 
only thing worth giving or asking is life ; and such a mis- 
sioner fails to ask for it. Here surely we may find a hint 
of the explanation of all successful social work, which is 
the passing on of life from life, the result of the contact 
of personality with personality. In so far as organi- 
sation promotes this and makes it possible does it stand 
justified, and only by this test. 

One does not wish to undervalue the associations, 
the reflexes of life, which institutions so often pass on, or 
the wealth of a great past which they keep in store for 
us. But death is perhaps as needful and as inevitable 
for the body corporate as for the individual ; for both it 
is often true that whom the gods love die young. It is 
surely better to spend and be spent in a short life rich 
in ideas, than to carry on a long existence by the aid of 
a comfortable endowment, which may prevent men from 
realising how far out of touch they are with the actual 
needs of those about them. It is not known whether the 
bishops have yet decided if there be humor in Heaven, 
but one is inclined to think that the solemn way in which 
men shake their heads and lament the impending 
decease of an outworn institution must sometimes be 
greeted elsewhere by a peal of celestial laughter. 





THE NEW PRESSURE AND THE OLD THRILLS. 


Some little time ago a writer in an American periodical 
expounded with unnecessary gusto the indisputable fact 
that the amusements of the Vicar of Wakefield and his 
family would have bored to extinction the average young 
American of to-day. That is all very well, but it is not 
only Oliver Goldsmith who must succumb in the face of 
so disconcerting a challenge. Things have been moving 
recently at such a pace that the ordinary reader refuses 
to be surprised at anything. At his best, the minor 
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novelist has been always rather in the position of the 
conjuror whose thrills are more and more discounted by 
anticipation. But nowadays his réle is becoming that 
of an amateur entertainer in the country who is having 
a bad time of it, with bored town children sitting horribly 
close to the platform. 

South Pole, North Pole, Swimming the Channel, 
Flying the Channel, fluttering over skyscrapers across 
the Atlantic, taking ladies for a spin in the air over 
English lanes, Marathon records broken and mended 
again, daily ocean runs triumphantly exploited by mar- 
conigrams—before all these thrills of fact, following each 
other helter-skelter, how can our poor novelist comport 
himself with any sense of mastery at all? In the old 
days he was well abreast of the times. The leap, for 
example, from stage coaches to railway trains was one 
that he could take quite as nimbly as anybody else. The 
“ special,’ indeed, became one of his most treasured 
stage-properties, almost as invaluable a deus ex machina 
as the millionaire uncle from the Colonies. The increased 
velocity suited him as a whipper-up of thrills, and what 
he lost in the romantic possibilities of highwaymen and 
the thieving tricks of inn-keepers he gained by im- 
provising convenient railway accidents, to say nothing of 
the innumerable chances for gallantry associated with 
lost luggage. In brief, the atmosphere of travel, though 
considerably less permeated by, mystery, remained a 
recognised medium of adventure, in which he could work 
quite mechanically, certain of the responsive attitude of 
his audience. For he was, by right of his alert desire to 
jump as far as possible with the cat, just a little ahead 
of his public in that stupendous leap from stage coaches 
to railway trains. 

Even the coming of the motor-car was not too much 
for him. He saw—nobody more quickly—what could be 
done in the way of thrills through this new elixir of 
speed. In fact, the motor-car in some ways suited 
him better even than the private coach gallop- 
ing through the night with double changes of 
horses, or our old friend, the “special,’’ in its 
very maddest disregard of all known by-laws. The 
motor, from the standpoint of our manufacturer of 
thrills, can be made to start at any time and arrive at 
any place. It is the natural means of transport in a 
fiction perpetually prodded by telegraph and telephone, 
and our novelists rose gallantly to its opportunities. No 
longer could the Wicked Woman consider herself secure 
from that richly deserved pursuit until the arrival of the 
ossified local train at such and such an hour. No longer 
need the raging husband fuss with time-tables in those 
dim little stations on branch lines where “ specials ’’ 
avail him nothing. Pursuer and pursued, in short, may 
scamper through space so long as petroleum holds out, 
and our novelists, with at least a hint of the large 
gestures of the ancient gods, can produce their worrying 
situations almost unhampered by time or space. But 
these aeroplanes! Well, it takes a genuine expert or at 
the least an Italian poet to handle them in any sense 
whatever of the verb “handle.’’ Innumerable con- 
fusions confront our homely thrill-monger on the very 
threshold of the newest move. Even the Fat Boy of 
Dickens would have been rather shy of aeroplanes, and 
he was dealing with an old lady, and not with that 
genuine connoisseur in thrills, our man in the street. 

Then, apart altogether from the thrills of pursuit, the 
old attitude towards foreign travel died hard. The 
memory of Childe Harold lingered on side by side with 
the engrossing reality of Mr. Cook. Popular excursions 
failed wholly to kill the romance of loneliness associated 
with distant travel. Mystery refused wholly to aban- 
don the youth who started gaily for the frontier places 
unobtrusively willing to “greet the unknown with a 
cheer.’’ The novelist could—and, to do him justice, did 
—make great play with all such opportunities. 

Quite recently, however, the public has become almost 
“hoity toity’’ in regard to these most necessary quests 
of fiction. The young heir has been refused in the 
smaller conservatory, and he is going to Central Africa 
in order to forget! “ Well, what about it?’’ says the 
man in the street, ‘ why, there was a lady carried over 





Central Africa in a hammock only the other day!’’ With 
the same truculence of the overfed he faces without 
creepiness the thrills of the occult. ‘‘ That’s a job for 
the Psychical Research Society,’’ he says in his offhand 
fashion, as though that settled the matter for the con- 
coctor of this facile fiction which has become so oddly 
difficult. Dark, hidden rooms in haunted houses, ghostly 
calls across shadowed water—he considers himself 
familiar with all there is to be known about thrills of 
that genre. As for what is not to be known, that he 
pigeonholes with a yawn as “ not good enough.’’ Even 
the mysterious terror of “ Wuthering Heights,’’ with its 
almost Aischylean atmosphere of brooding and doom, 
would leave him unanimated and undismayed. For, even 
in the sombre figure of Heathcliffe he would see only 
“that roaring little rotter,’’ Bramwell Bronté, in dis- 
guise. 

Again, money, perhaps the most surely magical of 
all the good old thrills, does not appeal to the ordinary 
reader as once it did. Reasonable fortunes, at least, 
doled out by reasonable novelists, have lost all signi- 
ficance. That famous fortune of Miss Crawley, for in- 
stance, would be sniffed at nowadays as merely a few 
odd thousands. Tittlebat Titmouse, enthroned in his 
borrowed kingdom, would now represent quite moderate 
wealth so far as modern fiction is concerned. ‘ One 
should live like a bourgeois and think like a god,’’ ex- 
claimed the tormented Flaubert; but twentieth century 
England, in fiction and out of it, has a very different 
estimate of life. Frankly, these cheque-book heroes live 
like barbaric gods and think like backward schoolboys ; 
the usual picture of them on both sides of the Atlantic 
is incongruously faithful. Avnd so, in this one particular, 
the multitude does enjoy a portraiture which, uncon- 
scious of any satire, approximates to reality. From the 
standpoint of homage to reality it is well within its 
rights when it salutes Brewster and turns its back on 
Rawdon Crawley. 

Another old thrill which used to be a very simple 
conjuring trick to the minor novelist was that of the 
sick-bed. Given a doctor, with a thin, pointed beard 
and a buttoned-up frock coat, and a hospital nurse with 
a figure whose lines refused to kow-tow to the austerity 
of her uniform—with these simples a really hard-working 
novelist of the old school could do almost anything in 
a chapter and a half. Chloroform, ice, brandy, the 
constantly ducking head of the doctor and the nurse’s 
trick of smoothing pillows during pauses in dialogue— 
these details, plus a few odd telegrams and the sur- 
reptitious tears of the nurse on the eve of the crisis, were 
absolutely all that was required. But now, a public, be- 
wildered by an undigested knowledge of microbes, 
demands an altogether different treatment of the sick- 
room, and the novelist is usually quite as confused by 
the new popular learning as the most exacting of his 
readers can possibly be. Poor fellow, he was certainly 
much more comfortable, and, let us admit it, more 
seemly under the old happy-go-lucky conditions of 
theatrical ignorance than under the modern régime of 
bogus knowledge. 

Foreigners constituted another “ bag of tricks ’’ that 
required no great caution in handling. Apart from 
being used as foils to the public school hero, they were 
serviceable as butts during flagging intervals, and their 
weird jargon was accepted by centuries of convention as 
comic relief. The foreigner was also useful in the réle 
of the flabby minor villain, and particularly when some- 
one was required to marry the bad girl under a false 
name, or, better still, under a false title. But now? 
Foreigners have been winning things. It isn’t quite the 
same, and the man in the street feels the change in his 
very bones. Once more our thoroughly tired novelist 
must jump with that tireless cat as best he can. 

One could easily enumerate many more of his diffi- 
culties which have increased so enormously under the 
new pressure of other people’s knowledge. But after all 
—if he could but realise it—what we are seeking from 
fiction is not so much excitement as solace, not so much 
knowledge as charm. Which of us, indeed, if he were 
put to it ‘on his oath, would not choose thankfully to 
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desert the most gorgeous banquet of the very newest 
millionaire in all the circulating libraries of the suburbs 
and steal quietly back through the centuries, to play 
hunt the slipper with the Vicar of Wakefield and his 
daughters ? 





PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE WILD. 


“Tne rifle has been abandoned for the camera,’’ wrote 
Mr. Roosevelt enthusiastically, in an introduction, not 
long since, to a book of animal photography. The im- 
portance of the saying is a little minimised by the fact 
that the author of it is now engaged in shooting 
elephants in Africa. The expedition is equipped, how- 
ever, with cameras as well as rifles, and the world has 
already seen some trophies of the former that seem likely 
to be more valuable than the spoil of the latter. Our 
Nimrods may be too deeply carven not to think that the 
highest good is to destroy the “tall deer” and other 
creatures that they love as their brothers, but already 
the world thinks rather lightly of them unless they can 
also record their prowess and the courage or beauty of 
their victims in something more real than skins and 
antlers. For the purpose of the inevitable book or 
lecture, at any rate, the camera has become indis- 
pensable. 

We should have thought that the sport value of 
the hunting camera would prove far higher than that 
of the shot-gun or rifle. The difficulties are greater, the 
danger at least as real, for even the bear that has been 
infuriated by a wound has very little chance against the 
equipment of the modern hunter. There remains the 
result. In the one case a mass of death resurrected in 
some ghastly fashion by the hired skill of the taxi- 
dermist ; in the other case, a living record for which 
the hunter is solely responsible. The only things in 
favor of the dead-hunter are the reality of the trophy, 
which makes the hunt savor of pot-hunting and its 
uniqueness. The animal that the hunter has dispatched 
no other may take a share in. It is finished for ever, 
and the next hunter must find another subject, whereas 
another photographer and another may arise and take 
the same big stag as we, and perhaps take him better. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the photographers are 
made of sterner stuff than the average hunter. Who 
would wait hour after hour as the Keartons have done, 
crouching, cramp-racked, in the skin of a sheep or 
tormented by mosquitos that they dare not brush away, 
for the sake of shooting even a raven or an eagle? There 
are, perhaps, men in the gun-room who would take a 
camera and face the lion in his native desert, but none 
who can see the fun of staying up all night in order to 
photograph even the last British phalarope or bearded 
tit. Yet our books abound with photographs of 
the intimate domestic life of common, but timid, birds, 
every one of which must have cost hours of patience and 
resource to obtain. The new sport is undoubtedly one 
that calls for, and obtains, many virtues of a high 
order. 

In its earliest days, animal and bird photography 
was very like the “night-lining’’ that is the lowest 
form of fishing. Having fixed the camera at the bird’s 
nest, or other place where the subject was bound to come 
sooner or later, we retired to the end of a long 
rubber tube with a big bulb which, very smartly 
squeezed, would sometimes actuate the pneumatic re- 
lease and sometimes not. The first picture of the kind 
that the writer made, and one of the best, was exposed 
with a pull on a long string, the shutter being the “ up 
and down ”’ elastic affair and the camera fixed focus, 
fixed front, fixed everything. The subject of that 
earliest experiment by the way is one of the best for the 
beginner—a missel thrush feeding her young in the nest 
so often obligingly placed in the lowest fork of an apple 
tree before the leaves are on. 

Later, the amateur electrician fixed up for us the 
more controllable release worked by the mere pressure of 
a button. With this apparatus you retire so far out of 
the bird’s sight that you yourself have but a poor idea 
of what the bird is doing when you make the exposure. 
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It may give you an ungainly back view, it may be out 
of focus because too far or too near, it may not be near 
the nest at all. The nadir of “ night-line photography ’’ 
was reached when we fixed matters so that the bird itself 
by snapping a thread made its own exposure, walked into 
a trap that snarled and clicked at it but, happily, seemed 
to fail to grab a leg. We might come back hours later 
to see whether the trap had sprung or no, and then it 
served us right if we found on the negative nothing more 
interesting than a cow’s foot, or something that looked 
like a hedgehog. We were not fortunate at this method 
of animal photography, and we have not heard of any- 
one who was—except in the securing of a somewhat 
comic genre. 

By the time a few imitators had followed the Kear- 
tons into the field with tube and electric wire, the 
masters had exhausted the possibilities of that form of 
approach, and had found means to bring their subjects 
under the range of the stand camera with an operator 
at the focussing screw. Sometimes a thrush or black- 
bird had built near a cowshed in the fields and could 
be photographed almost to the heart’s content by a 
quiet operator in command of a convenient knot-hole. 
Shyer woodland species were stalked by these indefati- 
gable men disguised as moss-grown pollards; and dip- 
pers, wheatears, and others were outwitted by means of 
stage rocks that gradually appeared in their haunts and 
contained the crouching naturalist and his apparatus. 
The hollow sheep and trojan bullock were invented for 
the benefit of curlew, plover, and other shy birds that 
nest in the open plain. If our naturalists had been 
given the magic gift of fernseed, they could scarcely 
have outwitted more completely the creatures of the 
wild that we formerly “studied’’ by means of the 
scatter-gun and the rifle. Science has given us, it is 
true, the shoulder camera with which the very skilled 
can take flying shots, and the artillery of the telephoto 
lens, by means of which a good sitter can be taken at 
the distance of half-a-mile or more, but all the great 
triumphs of animal photography have been won by 
means of infinite patience and the stealthy approach of 
the artist within actual camera range. 

The lion pictures sent to America and Europe by 
President Roosevelt's expedition remind us that even 
the nocturnal animals are not safe from the attention of 
the camera. In the thick silence of night they may be 
pursuing the avocations of the most shy—badgers 
digging out wasps’ nests, foxes wooing pheasants from 
the boughs, lions stalking their prey or in the act of 
leaping on the tethered calf. Then, in one act, the 
flashlight rips the darkness to tatters, and the camera 
registers the revelation. The sensation must even be 
worse than being shot. It is like falling through a hole 
out of Paradise into Hell. But it passes as soon as 
comes, and perhaps goes into the dim animal conscious- 
ness as something like a twinge of dyspepsia. Swift as 
the process is, there is time for its subjects to put on @ 
distinct air of surprise that was not there in the velvet 
of darkness. Even the slow human being shows it some- 
times when the magnesium imposes its flash on the well- 
lighted dinner table—and the wild animal is ten times 
as alert to respond to such a cataclysm. 

Flashlight photography, which may, in one sense, 
be regarded as the acme of animal portraiture, is only 
night-line photography on a higher plane. We shall 
see whether a wind of the spiral will not take us to yet 
greater heights. No success is more marked than the 
application of animated photography to wild life. Mr. 
Kearton brings the very bird before us—the bird and 
the wind or the sunshine in which it lives, for we see 
the feathers blow awry and each muscular action by 
which it keeps. its perch on a rather difficult twig. The 
youngsters thrust out their eager maws, and the parents, 
easily distinguishable from one another by their 
plumage, come rushing up with caterpillars that wriggle 
in their beaks. In another picture the wary sparrow- 
hawk is placed close under our eyes. We see her bring 
the kill to the nest, and every action with which she 
tears off pieces with her sharp, curved beak for distribu- 
tion among the fierce young brigands in white fluff. 
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The spoil of the camera, though it is not spoil in 
the old sense of the word, is immense. It is but a tithe, 
however, of the facts and incidents that come to the man 
who watches behind the screen while waiting for his 
selected pictures. Unsuspected, he sees many a comedy, 
and perhaps now and then a tragedy, enacted in parts 
of the field not covered by the lens. A few years ago 
someone gave us the whole story of how a thrush taught 
her young ones to fly, silencing for the nonce those 
critics who say there is no school of the woods. Then 
there is Mr. Kearton’s robin that used to come and 
feed the young thrushes by stealth, much as a kindly 
human neighbor will look after bairns that she believes 
to be neglected by their parents. These observations 
are typical of a large class that find their way even 
now with great difficulty into the books of natural his- 
tory. They clothe the bones of the old science with the 
fuller, rounder outlines of the more human and en- 
lightening “ nature study.” 





Pictures of Travel. 


A DEATH AT NOHANT. 


I nap always wished to visit Nohant, interwoven as 
the name is with all one’s thoughts of George Sand. There 
she lived, and there she died; there she spent her last 
serene years. Serene? Was she not always, at the heart 
of her, serene? 

‘Nous nous aimons passionément nous cinq, et la sacro- 
sainte littérature, comme tu l’appelles, n’est que sécondaire 
pour moi dans la vie. J’ai toujours aimé quelqu’un plus 
qu’elle et ma famille plus que ce quelqu’un.”’ So George 
Sand wrote from Nohant, in the last years of her life, to 
Flaubert, and the sentence is the keynote of her life. 

“L’histoire de ma vie” is, too, the story of Nohant. 
The little wood, the garden, the house, were background to 
the men and women and children she so vividly portrayed in 
these immortal volumes. They live in house and wood 
and garden still: they will have no successors. Life will 
never again begin, be lived, and end there. The lady who 
died a few weeks ago bequeathed Nohant to her sister for 
her life, and after her sister’s death to the French Academy. 
The French Academy has accepted the bequest. The house 
will come to them as George Sand left it, as her children 
and her grandchildren have kept it since her death, in fond 
remembrance of her and of one another. Nohant will be 
a temple, sacred to their memory, to be visited by the devout 
and by the curious: a home it will never be again. 

Gabriel Nigond, the young poet, Berrichon by birth and 
by predilection, asked us last winter to come some day to 
Berry and go with him to Nohant: “I will present you to 
Madame Gabrielle Sand,” he said. “She is beautiful, she 
is wise, and kind, and good. She has the gift of eternal 
youth, and you will see a girl of twenty who has lived for 
twice as many years.” But when, in August, we came to 
Berry, Madame Gabrielle Sand was dead. ‘Vous venez 
trop tard,” her neighbors at La Chitre told us sorrowfully. 

We stayed at La Chiatre, we walked through its streets ; 
we wondered at which of its old, substantial, comfortable 
houses George Sand had stayed ; in which of them had lived 
her friends. Through which doors had she passed? From 
which windows had she looked forth? Some of her life- 
long friends were of La Chatre. She chose her friends for 
qualities in them which suited with her own. In her life 
and in her letters no trace is found of her having ever 
thought that social success and social importance were 
things to be desired. She never said, and no one ever said 
to her: “Tl faut arriver.” It was Flaubert who wrote to 
her: “Tl faut @tre bien modeste pour se trouver honoré 
par les honneurs.” She never strove after what she did 
not really want; she never thought she wanted what was 
unimportant to her. A distinguished Englishman once 
called on her. He had been the night before to see the 
premiére of her new play. He came to make her acquain- 
tance and to tell her what he thought of the play: “ Before 
I could finish a sentence, in rushed a fat, dirty Frenchman, 
flung himself at her feet, seized her hand and kissed it, ex- 











claiming, ‘George, mon George.’ I saw she preferred 
hearing what he thought of her work to listening to what 
I had to say of it. I took up my hat and left.” George 
Sand had no taste for “ persons of importance” as such. 

Bataille drove us to Nohant—Sylvain Bataille, who knew 
them all—who, whenever he passes the statue of “la bonne 
dame ”—George Sand is “la bonne dame ”’ in Berry—takes off 
his hat : “ Parceque, voyez vous, cela lui resemble tellement.” 
He meditated ashe drove us, turning round to answer our ques- 
tions: “ Mais oui, il vient toujours des étrangers pour voir 
Nohant. Dire qu’ une femme peut faire remuer le monde 
et l’argent tant d’années aprés sa mort!” But when we 
spoke of “Madame Gabrielle,” Bataille choked: “ Depuis 
que Madame Gabrielle est morte je ne peux pas entendre 
dire son nom sans pleurer.” 

We were driving through the country that George Sand 
loved and wrote of. There are hedges round its fields, 
trees in the hedgerows ; herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, geese 
and pigs, and goats. The roads have generous breadth of 
land on either side, and the country is crossed and re-crossed 
by wide grass tracks where the poor pasture their one cow 
or their few sheep, guarded by the oldest or the youngest 
member of the family. At the least ascent you see to a 
great distance, and realise again the magic of wide horizons. 
The peasants of Berry are a fine race—tall, well set up, with 
oval faces and straight features. 

Gabriel Nigond was waiting for us at his cottage by the 
roadside. He went with us to Nohant. We walked in the 
garden and in the little wood that, a hundred years ago, 
was the tangled thicket in which little Aurore Dupin built 
her altar of moss and stones and flowers, dedicated to the 
god of her imagination, ‘‘ Carambé.” 

Nohant, built in the reign of Louis XVI., has for five 
generations been the home of a race loving it intensely. It 
is two-storeyed, constructed on straight lines, and, though 
of moderate size, has a certain air of stateliness. Within, the 
principal rooms open one into another. In the dining- 
room are a long table and many chairs telling of hospitality. 
The drawing-room walls are covered with pictures. Here 
are the family portraits, beginning with Aurore de Koenigs- 
mark and her son, Maurice de Saxe. His daughter is here: 
“ Aurore de Saxe, Comtesse de Hoorn.’’ Her second husband 
was Dupin de Francueil, and she it was who bought Nohant. 
Her face is delicate of feature, a little prim. On the 
opposite wall is her son, Maurice, in uniform, hair slightly 
powdered, a finely cut, sensitive face. Here, most 
interesting of all, is the youthful portrait of his daughter 
Aurore — who named herself “George Sand” — dark, 
romantic, with splendid eyes and strong nose, the mouth 
and chin small and receding. And here, too, is the face 
into which, in the course of years, that other changed— 
intellectual, full of bonté, distinguished. Her children are 
here—Maurice and Solange—beautiful young creatures. 
Facing the Maréchal de Saxe, the lovely face of Gabrielle 
Sand looks down on us. 

A door opened, and a lady came in—small and slight, 
and very youthful in face and movement. Her eyes and 
hair were of the darkest, her face extremely pale; 
she was dressed in dull black—yet, if she had been 


clothed in scarlet, she could not have seemed more 
vivid. She spoke in a voice of the most arresting 
beauty. It was Madame Lauth who held out her hand to 


us—the elder of the two little sisters beloved of George 
Sand. She is the only one living of “nous cing” who 
loved one another so passionately. She is the last of her 
race which ends, as it began, with an “Aurore.” Madame 
Lauth sent us upstairs to see “la chambre de bonne mére.” 
There the writing table of George Sand still faces the window, 
and through the window we looked, as she looked, on 4 
great expanse of sky and, across the garden, to the fields and 
plains of Berry. 
* * * * * * 

On one side of the garden is a wall. You open an 
unlocked door, and in a moment you are again amongst 
them. A yew tree rises like a double column in their 
midst. Overhead its branches are flung wide, making a 
dark green roof for the graves which its roots are interlacing. 
There is only one buried there who is not of their race, who 
receives from the dead the hospitality that, living, they 
offered him—‘ Plauchut, homme de lettres”—who, coming 
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when all “nous cing” were there, stayed on until he and 
Madame Gabrielle alone were left at Nohant. 
E. M. Cospen Sicxerr. 


Le 10 juin, 1876, par la bourrasque et la pluie, le 
Berry portait en terre George Sand: hier, en ce méme mois 
de juin, sous le méme ciel pleuvieux et sombre, la petite fille 
s’en allait rejoindre la grand’mére: celle qui fut “la bonne 
mé”’ recevait auprés d’elle sa “Titite” d’autrefois. Elle 
est partie trés vite, sans bruit, semblant user pour mourir 
de cette discrétion touchante qu’elle apportait & toute chose. 
On ne la savait point malade: on apprend qu’on l’enterre 
demain ! 

Douce, ferme et sérieuse, elle s’égayait pourtant 
volontiers, avec la candeur exquise et l’abandon d’un enfant. 
Le feu de la bonté brilait en elle, d’une flamme égale et 
droite, et jamais vacillante. La réflexion habitait ses yeux 
graves. 

Elle tenait de sa grand’mére, outre l’ardeur d’une con- 
sciencieuse persévérance en l’wuvre entreprise, un don 
profond d’observation et une véritable puissance poétique. 

Pauvre Nohant! 
Nous ne la verrons plus nous sourire, sitét ton seuil 
franchi! La voix du cher Plauchut—si bon aussi, celui-la, 
si ingénieusement tendre et, & 85 ans, si jeune et délicat! 
Cette voix de cordiale bienvenue nous ne !’entendrons plus! 

Cette jeune femme et ce vieillard, qui s’aimaient d’une 
si touchante tendresse, ne s’assiéront plus jamais & table, 
en face l’un de l’autre, se souriant avec une si confiante 
expression! Les voila couchés céte-a-céte dans le méme 
enclos, sous le méme arbre, au milieu d’autres tombes 
chéries dont l’une est pour toujours glorieuse! 

Gasrist Niconp. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


THE REPORT ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 
By M.P. 


To those who have watched the progress of the small 
holdings movement, who remember the debates of two 
years ago, when the Bill was passing through Parlia- 
ment, and are aware of the hopes which it then aroused 
in every part of rural England, this Report comes with 
a peculiar, and perhaps rather melancholy, interest. For 
it was the establishment of the Small Holdings Com- 
missioners, «nd the conferring on the Board of Agri- 
culture, of which the Commissioners are in fact a part, 
of new and wider powers, that was, in the opinion of 
most of us, the real achievement of that Act. All 
previous legislation, for twenty years and more, had 
relied only on local authorities; and most of it had 
therefore failed. The Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act set up for the first time a central body, who were 
not merely to record and revise the action of the County 
Councils, but were to be themselves ultimately 
responsible for the whole administration of the Act. It 
is for them to ascertain the demand, and to report how 
it may best be satisfied—to co-operate, indeed, in the first 
place, with local authorities for this purpose, but ulti- 
mately—if within a given time, which the Board are to fix, 
the demand is not fully satisfied—to take steps without 
delay to satisfy it themselves. That is, briefly, their 
task, as laid down in the first five clauses of the Act. 
And here, in this rather unprepossessing form, is their 
first annual report* of its fulfilment. What does it 
tell us? What difficulties does it reveal? Above all, 
what indication does it give of the future progress of 
the movement ? 

In one respect, at least, it is very definite and 
satisfactory. Noone who reads it can have any further 
excuse for doubt as to the reality and strength of the 
demand for land. Not merely have we the recorded 
fact that in the first few months after the passing of 
the Act more than 23,000 applications were made; that 
of these 13,000 were “ approved ’’ by the various County 








* Board of Agriculture Annual Report of Proceedings under 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act. Cd. 4846. Price 8d. 








Councils ; and that others will still have to be approved, 
if the Act is properly carried out ; but the Commissioners 
are emphatic as to the character and claims of those 
who have applied :— 

“In the course of our visits to all parts of the country we 
have personally interviewed,” they say (p. 11), “a large number 
of the applicants for small holdings, and we desire to place on 
record the fact that in our opinion a very considerable number 
of the approved applicants are industrious, self-reliant, and 
capable men of a very superior type. All over the country there 
are men who for years have been desiring to obtain land, and 
who have both the capital and the knowledge necessary to make 
them successful small holders. It is just this type of man who 
too often in the past has despaired of obtaining land in this 
country, and has emigrated to the colonies!” 

Moreover, the applicants, as the Commissioners 
recognise, represent but a part of the real demand. 
There are many other would-be applicants held back by 
fear or caution, waiting to see how the Act will work. 
Such men are “ sceptical as to the bona fides of the Act ’’ ; 
they want to see‘ how their friends and neighbors fare’’ ; 
in some districts, too, there is “a widespread fear lest 
the fact of application having been made should be 
resented by their employers, and the applicants should 
be turned out of their cottages and lose their employ- 
ment.’’ Cases of actual intimidation—diflicult as this 
always is to prove—have here and there been established. 
Altogether it is, as this report says, an “onerous and 
difficult task,’’ this attempt to colonise rural England. 

With regard to the work already done by the 
Councils, it is probably still too early to say what this 
really amounts to. The “schemes’’ which had been 
sent in up to the end of last year comprised altogether 
some 21,000 acres, and were estimated to provide for 
about 1,500 applicants—most of whom are no doubt 
by this time in possession of the land. As against a 
total of 13,000 approved applicants, four whom it is 
estimated that not less than 185,000 acres will be 
required, this is not at first sight a very great result ; and 
most of it is, in fact, confined to a comparatively few 
counties. In a large number of rural districts, probably 
in the greater part of rural England, little or nothing 
at the end of last year had actually been done. From 
seven English counties, having an aggregate of more 
than 1,200 applicants, not a single scheme had been 
received. It must, however, be remembered, as the 
report is careful to remind us, that a good part of last 
year—often an unnecessarily large part—was occupied in 
preliminary work. In the important task of “ ascertain- 
ing the demand,” though this is expressly assigned to 
the Commissioners by the Act, the whole of the work 
was left to be done by the County Councils. Instead of 
appointing officers who would have directly represented 
the Commissioners and kept them in touch with the 
various Councils, the Board of Agriculture contented 
themselves with recommending the Councils to appoint 
their own agents, and then agreed under pressure to 
repay a part of the expense. If, therefore, in many 
districts, the progress has been slow, and applicants have 
been unduly discouraged, it cannot be said that the 
Councils are altogether to blame in the matter. 

It is, in fact, when we try to discover the work 
of the Board themselves, that the weakness of this report 
appears. They are, indeed, full of good intentions. 
They prepare circulars and leaflets and regulations with 
extraordinary diligence; they “have endeavored,’’ so 
they tell us, “to give all the assistance in their power 
by way of information and advice,’’ they confer with 
commivtees and tabulate returns. If this were all their 
duty; if they were merely a recording and revising 
authority, to congratulate Councils which are doing 
their vest, and to find vague threats or excuses for the 
rest, they must be held to have done remarkably well. 
But it is not in this way that the Act will be made to 
work satisfactorily. The forces of opposition are still 
active, though not at present for the most part openly. 
In questions affecting land, where local feeling is bound 
to run high, local effort alone will never be sufficient. 
Unless the Board of Agriculture are prepared not 
merely to give good advice, but to lay down a definite 
policy—including, of course, a time limit—to adhere to 
it unflinchingly, and, wherever necessary, take action 
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themselves, there is grave danger that before very long, 
except in a few counties, the whole Act may be dis- 
credited. In the report before us there is no indication 
of any such policy. So far as any policy can be dis- 
covered in it at all, it consistsin leaving as much as possible 
to the Councils, and putting upon them the whole 
responsibility for the success or failure of the Act. 

A single sentence on page 5 will serve to illustrate 
a great deal of this report: ‘‘ Every suitable applicant,”’ 
say the Commissioners, “has the right to an explicit 
assurance that land will be offered to him witn the least 
possible delay, and we are confident that if applicants 
will exercise a certain amount of patience, and if their 
requirements are not unreasonable, it should be quite 
possible to satisfy the whole of the present demand 
within the next two or three years.’’ To the seven 
County Councils who had not sent in any scheme, and 
to the other councils who had not yet completed their 
enquiries, such observations may have a reassuring 
sound. But the man who made his application, as many 
applicants did, in 1907, who has held on in spite of 
discouragement and delay—often, too, at considerable 
risk—and now hears that if his requirements are not un- 
reasonable, ‘‘ it should be quite possible ’’ to satisfy nim 
before 1912, will feel rather differently about it. If he 
happens to be a Liberal, he will be inclined to ask 
whether, when C.-B. at the Albert Hall and the Holborn 
Restaurant spoke of colonising our own country, and 
of the urgent need for State action, this was really 
all he intended. And what of those others, who already, 
we are told, are “sceptical as to the bona fides of the 
Act ’’? 

One word more as to the date of publication. It is 
surely unnecessary, as well as inconvenient, that a 
report for the year 1908 should not appear till September 
1909. The official explanation for part of this delay 
is as curious as, happily, it is unusual. The report is 
dated June 15th, which is, to say the least, late enough. 
It was sent to the printer, so we are told, on June 
22nd ; “ but unfortunately was mislaid by the printer, 
and not found until July 26th.” Even then it took 
nearly two months more to get it ready; and it was 
only on September 10th that it was actually available. 
It may be hoped that in future years the Board will 
succeed in producing both an earlier and a stronger 
report. 





The Drama. 


A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY. 


TuERE is nothing in nature more wonderful than the 
British journalist in a paroxysm of propriety. Chance 
led me to look through a bundle of press-cuttings relat- 
ing to Mr. Maugham’s new play, “Smith,’’ which I 
had just seen with the liveliest enjoyment at the Comedy 
Theatre ; and I was amazed to find that I had been listen- 
ing to things “a faire rougir des singes,’’ as the man 
says in Dumas—things unspeakable and unprintable, 
against which two of my colleagues felt it necessary to 
protest in the strongest terms. The unanimity of the in- 
dictment makes it all the more impressive, and must be 
displayed in parallel columns :— 





** STANDARD.” 

Mr. 
into the prevalent habit among 
our dramatic authors of calling 
a spade a spade. Some 
of the things he says in the 
first two acts of “Smith” are 
almost unpardonable. They 
were not only in the worst of 
taste, but they were uncalled 
for and unreal. These 
obstetrics upon our stage are 
growing stale as well as unplea- 
sant. We have to ask 
the reader to take this censure 
on trust—it is impossible to 


give chapter and verse or to 
prove the justice of our stric- 
tures by quotation. 


Maugham has fallen 





“Eveninc STANDARD.” 

Mr. Maugham’s new comedy 
is nice and nasty, pretty and 
ugly, fresh and stale. At one 
moment it is unblushingly ob- 
stetric; the next it takes us into 
Fairyland. Now it is coarse 
and then it is dainty. Some- 
times the characters are talking 
in a way no decent men and 
women would talk, and at 
others it is all delightful make- 
believe. It is quite an extra- 
ordinary mixture. I cannot 
prove to you the counts of my 
indictment—for, honestly, I 
could not print the things the 
people say to each other., 














One could almost suspect these two deliverances of hav- 
ing proceeded from one and the same maiden lady, 
brought up exclusively on mid-Victorian prunes and 
prisms. Yet even this respectable spinster could scarcely 
be acquitted of a certain amount of affectation, for it is 
the veriest nonsense to pretend that there is anything in 
Mr. Maugham’s play which could not be printed, and 
read without discomfort by any reasonable person. A 
brother, returning from a ten years’ absence abroad, asks 
his married sister whether her childlessness is not a 
sorrow to her, and she replies, without any sort of 
crudity, that she does not desire to have children, and 
does not envy those of her friends who are mothers. 
I cannot print the passage because I have not the text; 
but to talk about “ obstetrics ’’’ in connexion with it is 
childish absurdity. Certain words, supposed to be 
luminous and epigrammatic, take hold upon the critical 
mind now and then like a disease, and break out in a 
sort of eruption over the theatrical columns of the press. 
Ten or twelve years ago the “Ibscenity’’ pimple was 
everywhere prevalent ; now it is the “ obstetric ’’ rash. 
I regret that Sir Herbert Tree fell a victim to it in his 
evidence before the Committee on Stage Plays. And the 
remarkable thing is that the critics who are shocked 
when motherhood is mentioned on the stage will accept 
without turning a hair the glorification of systematic 
adultery and the ridiculing of every decent ideal of con- 
duct. I had occasion, a little while ago, to go through 
the criticisms of ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie,’’ and I do not 
remember any vehemence of protest on the part of the 
“Standard,’’ any suggestion of unprintable horrors. 
Yet the gentleman who strains at “ Smith ’’ and swallows 
“Dear Old Charlie’’ would be a quite probable can- 
didate for the succession to the Censorship, should the 
post become vacant. His appointment, at any rate, 
would not be a cynical absurdity, like others one could 
mention. Had he now been in Mr. Redford’s place, he 
would doubtless, out of some respectable but entirely 
ridiculous scruple of propriety, have insisted that 
“Smith ’’ should be docked of its sound and excellent, 
almost too obvious, moral, and sent forth irrelevant and 
meaningless. A good example, surely, of the folly of 
subjecting the English drama to the autocratic caprice 
of a single individual—a Bowdler blind of one eye. 

I will not go so far as another critic and say that 
“Smith ’’ is worth fifty “ Lady Fredericks ’’ ; but I will 
say that it is far the best thing Mr. Maugham has done 
since “‘ Lady Frederick,’’ and is a work that deserves to 
count more seriously than even that charming comedy. 
The formula is not new. We are fairly familiar with 
the sterling, sound-natured, fresh and frank Colonial, 
who offers such an attractive contrast to our sophisticated 
and enervated, if not hopelessly corrupt, society. A 
third critic—you see I have been studying my press- 
cuttings to some purpose—tells us that in “ introducing 
a breezy young man fresh from a Rhodesian farm,’’ Mr. 
Maugham has adopted “a device used by Sheridan in 
‘The School for Scandal.’’’ At first this remark 
entirely bewildered me; but on reflection I presume it 
must be our old friend, Sir Oliver Surface, who figures in 
the writer’s mind as the counterpart of the young man 
from Rhodesia. He would be a good deal amazed, I 
fancy, to find himself in this position. But we need not 
go so far as to Sheridan in search of an analogy: Mr. 
Sutro’s “ Walls of Jericho’’ will serve the turn well 
enough. Mr. Maugham, however, does not accept the 
formula in its primitive simplicity. He does not give 
us to understand that Tom Freeman’s sturdy virtue is 
sufficiently explained the moment you know that he 
comes from one of the Britains beyond the Seas. In 
truth, his connection with Rhodesia is quite recent. He 
is an ex-Londoner, an ex-stockbroker, who was “ ham- 
mered ’’ only eight years ago. Rhodesia, then, has 
merely brought out the innate quality of his disposition. 
In other words, he is not a conventionally virtuous 
Colonial, but an essentially unconventional person, a 
born humorist ; and his absence from England was devised 
solely that he might look with fresh eyes upon the trend 
of social life (as the author is pleased to represent it) 
during his absence. Nor is it only in the case of Free- 
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man that Mr. Maugham freshens and deconventionalises 
a familiar type. The same may be said of Rose Dallas- 
Baker, the insatiate pleasure-huntress, Algy Pepper- 
corn, the “tame cat,’’ and even Smith, the ideal parlor 
maid, the “ neat-handed Phillis ’’ of romantic fancy. All 
these figures we know in a general way, but all of them 
Mr. Maugham re-creates with a new and characteristic 
felicity of touch. I enjoyed his comedy immensely, and 
wish to say so without reserve. It is full of wit and 
scenic ingenuity ; and its undercurrent of seriousness is 
very much to the purpose. I am no great believer in the 
direct moral influence of a single play; yet one can 
scarcely imagine the Rose Dallas-Bakers of the audience 
going away from “Smith’’ quite unperturbed. 

No doubt there are touches of exaggeration here and 
there, that rouse a momentary regret. One could wish, 
for example, that Mr. Dallas-Baker, K.C., were a little 
less of an imbecile; one could wish that Tom Freeman’s 
conduct to the hapless Emily Chapman were a little less 
resolutely angelic. One could wish—no, one could not 
wish it, but one would not complain, if “ Smith ’’ were 
a little less obviously a princess of fairyland. On the 
other hand, I am not one of those who object to the 
death of Mrs. Rosenberg’s baby. The incident is not 
dragged in as a piece of cheap pathos, but supplies the 
occasion for a crowning display of Rose Dallas-Baker’s 
fierce shrinking (if the expression be permissible) from 
the realities of life. Without it, her character would 
be incomplete. The baby itself, vaguely heard of on the 
outskirts of the action, cannot possibly interest us, and 
is not supposed to; what does interest us is Rose’s 
deliberate suppression of the telephone message as to the 
child’s illness, lest her bridge-party should be broken up. 
This is a cruel trait, but who shall say that it is impos- 
sible? Rose has carefully built up around herself a 
fortress of egoism, and is ferociously on her guard lest 
any breach be made in its ramparts. She has schooled 
herself to disbelieve in the reality of anything that could 
possibly disturb the round of distractions and diversions 
in which she finds the sole meaning of life. Birth and 
death are unspeakable bores to her; she will not hear 
of them; with a fanaticism beyond that of Christian 
Science, she thinks she can will them out of existence. 
Mr. Sutro’s Rosie in “ Making a Gentleman ’’ is a char- 
acter of the same type, but a little more instinctive in 
her invulnerable egoism. The distinction between the 
characters is, in fact, aptly indicated in the distinction 
between the names. It is odd that two playwrights, 
clearly without any collusion or copying, should have hit 
on such similar characters, and named them so much 
alike. And yet, perhaps, it is no mere coincidence. Is 
not this type of selfishness more than usually in evi- 
dence at present, on every hand? Is it only ill-bred young 
women who display the conviction that their luxuries 
and dissipations are essential to the order of nature, and 
that the stars shall sooner stray from their courses than 
the habits of British upper class life shall in one jot or 
tittle be disturbed? 

The acting of “Smith’’ is as near perfection as 
anything well can be. It would be curious to see the title- 
part in other hands than those of Miss Marie Lohr, in 
order to ascertain whether “Smith’’ is incurably a 
fairy changeling, or only in virtue of the extreme refine- 
ment and delicacy which Miss Lohr cannot help lending 
to the part. In other words, there might conceivably be 
a more possible “ Smith ’’—there could not possibly be 
a more delightful one. Mr. Robert Loraine has no very 
easy task in dealing with Tom Freeman ; but he acquits 
himself admirably in tempering the Rhodesian’s robust 
didacticism with the saving grace of humor. Miss Kate 
Cutler is quite excellent as Rose Dallas-Baker, and Miss 
Edyth Latimer’s performance of Emily Chapman is 
singularly able. As for Mr. A. E. Matthews, he finds in 
Algernon Peppercorn the very best of a long line of 
similar parts, and he plays him in his very best style, 
One could not possibly have three words better delivered 
than those in which he introduces himself to Freeman: 
“T’m nobody—Algy.”’ 


Wituram ArcHeER. 
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Detters to the Editor. 


MOTOR ROADS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—All road users, including reasonable motorists, 
owe Tue Nation hearty thanks for its vigorous defence of 
their rights against the road abusers. Your article in this 
week’s number is a welcome sign that you have not relaxed 
your vigilance on their behalf. It was never more needed. 
The further progress of the Development Bill and the pro- 
ceedings taken under it must be carefully watched. For 
myself, I have confidence in the intentions of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and of the Solicitor-General, who is acting 
as his lieutenant in this matter. They have listened to 
representations made on behalf of the general public, have 
given effect to some, and made promises in regard to others. 
The Bill has been transformed in Committee greatly for the 
better. In its original form it was a Motorists’ Bill, and 
one cannot be surprised that the more aggressive motor 
societies looked upon it as their own affair. Now the 
principle has been affirmed that the object is the improve- 
ment of traffic in general, not of motor traffic only ; and the 
fatal section abolishing speed limits on new roads has gone. 
But a great deal has been left in an indeterminate state, and 
until the complete text of the amended Bill is available it is 
difficult to form a judgment on several points. One of them 
is the relation of local authorities to the Road Board. In 
any proposed alterations the local ratepayers should have 
their say, and it is by no means clear that they will. Then 
there are other interests besides those of traffic. Improving 
the facilities for traffic is all very well ; but that really means 
enabling vehicles to go faster, and the vehicles which want 
to go faster are private motor-cars. The proposed deviations, 
loops, and cutting down of hedges really mean that. What 
about the residents, who will be prejudicially affected by the 
increased speed thus secured and by the bringing of the fast 
traffic past now secluded houses? Another point is the 
converse of that—the old routes, presumably through towns 
or villages, where deviations are made. Are motor-cars, for 
which these expensive alterations and disturbances are made, 
to be still allowed a free run at top speed through the old 
routes if they choose to go that way? Surely there should 
be some quid pro quo in the form of restriction on the old 
routes. 

Then there is the supremely important point of the com- 
position of the Road Board. The preposterous demand is 
still freely made that this administrative Government depart- 
ment, entrusted with large powers and the expenditure of 
public money, shall be manned and run by the nominees of 
motor societies—that is to say, by notorious motorists, who 
have become notorious by defending, if not by practising, 
every abuse of the roads, by persons pecuniarily interested in 
the trade and by county surveyors who are selected because 
they are believed to be favorable to motorism. I have even 
seen it suggested that the secretary of the Motor Union 
should be appointed secretary of the Road Board. In short, 
the Road Board is to be the tool of the motor organisations. 
Of course, the Government cannot for a moment entertain 
these absurd suggestions, which merely indicate the profound 
state of prejudice in which their authors are sunk. They 
see the whole world through motor goggles. The Road 
Board must be a perfectly impartial, non-partisan body, con- 
sisting of men who will look only to the public interest and in 
whom the public can place confidence. There should be an 
experienced road surveyor upon it, but he should not be 
one selected by any motor society. 

In short, the public welfare is the one consideration to 
be kept in view both in the working and in the administra- 
tion of the Act. If not, we are better without it. The 
object is not to facilitate motor traffic, but to render it less 
burdensome and injurious without suppressing it. The 
idea is that this can be done by altering the roads in various 
ways; and possibly it may, but not by merely enabling the 
traffic to go faster. That in itself can only make matters 
worse. There must be some effective relief on existing roads. 
That was, I believe, Mr. Lloyd George’s real and original 
object, but it fell out of sight when the Bill was drafted, 
and unless explicitly provided for, it will fall out of sight 
again. Unfortunately motorists cannot be trusted. There 
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has been a marked improvement in the behavior of many 
drivers since the agitation last autumn, but determined 
offenders are worse than ever, and they have developed a 
whole series of tricks for defying the law with impunity, 
such as false car numbers, faked speedometers, and licences 
obtained under false pretences. While these brigands are 
at large the public needs a great deal more protection than 
it enjoys now, and if this Bill gives none, it will only be an 
added curse.—Yours, &., 
A. SHADWELL. 
The Road Union, 
October 6th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—The public are under no slight obligation to you 
for the timely and temperate article on Motor Roads in 
the current number of Tue Nation. Supporters of the 
Ministry are doubtless well-advised to couch any criticism 
or censure of this portion of the Development plan in 
measured terms, though I confess that those who, like my- 
self, owe no allegiance to any political party, would willingly 
see the scheme stripped of its thin disguise with ruthless 
hands. Many of us who stand in daily peril of life and 
limb—not to speak of the lesser nuisances created by motor 
traffic—have for years demanded the imposition of a ten or 
twelve miles limit in populous districts, coupled with the 
closing to motor traffic of narrow and dangerous roadways. 
So far from any concession being made, the reasonable de- 
mands of the public seem to have received little or no con- 
sideration. Indeed, the appeals of certain large munici- 
palities for lower speed limits in congested areas have actu- 
ally been ignored; and, so far as can be ascertained, the 
Local Government Board have rarely exercised their powers 
under 8S. 8 of the Motor Car Act, 1903. The existing laws are 
openly flouted. Cars provided out of public monies, carry- 
ing officials and public servants, set the speed limit at 
naught. In some places the police appear to be supine or 
inactive. A ‘“heavy’’ motor, with the statutory maximum 
limit of twelve miles conspicuously marked on the near side, 
in compliance with the order of 1904, was recently timed on 
a journey of thirty-four miles to average twenty-two miles 
per hour—and this occurred, day by day, without any 
action being taken by the authorities. A deaf ear has been 
turned to all remonstrance, while a Bill to secure a lower 
speed limit in towns and villages would appear to have as 
little chance of success as a Bill to repeal the Game Laws! 
Now, to crown our sorrows, under the guise of “taxing’”’ 
motorists, costly motor tracks are to be provided for their 
special profit and amusement; and this, in large measure, 
at public charges, and by the aid of a financial device which 
you justly describe as “radically bad.’’—Yours, &c., 

A Country JusTIcE. 

October 5th, 1909. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—The militant suffragettes have now reached that 
stage in their career when someone should seriously take 
them in hand and save them from themselves. I am writing 
as one entirely convinced of the desirability of extending 
the franchise to women, and as one, moreover, who possesses 
the rare faculty of distinguishing between personalities and 
principles. I will not, as so many bubbly-minded M.P.’s 
are now doing, refuse to support the suffrage for women 
movement because of the suffragettes, any more than I would 
refuse to be a Christian because the late Charles Peace was 
a regular attendant at chapel. Therefore, what follows, it is 
evident, is written by a friend of the suffragettes, who, how- 
‘ ever, is more concerned about the securing of the vote to 
women than about the pleasing personality of Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst. 

The trouble with these women is that they are too 
logical. It is an extraordinary sign of the persistent 
stupidity of human beings generally that they have always 
conspired together to regard men as the logical, and women 
as the illogical, sex. The converse is the truth. It is men 
who are illogical ; which is why they are so frequently right. 





It is women who are logical; which is why they are so 
frequently wrong. The plain truth of the matter is that 
life is not a series of logical developments, but a series of 
disheartening compromises. There is sufficient error in all 
expressions of truth to enable the opponents of any particular 
expression of truth to present a plausible case against it; 
and therefore, unless we are in so powerful a majority that 
we can over-ride our opponents ruthlessly (and such majori- 
ties do not and never will exist) we have to compromise with 
our opponents in order to obtain some of the things for 
which we are striving. 

That is the great, tremendous truth which the suffra- 
gettes, in their logical fashion, ignore. They are like 
Torquemada, they are like Bloody Mary and Improper Eliza- 
beth; they are much too logical. I have heard more logic 
in St. James’s Hall in fifteen minutes than I am likely to 
hear anywhere else in fifteen years; and, between you and 
me, sir, I do not want to hear any more. It is not enough 
in this world to be logical ; it is not enough even to be right. 
What is enough is that you bear in mind always that man 
is very wicked and very stupid and very full of prejudices ; 
and deal with him accordingly. Now, one of the wicked, 
stupid prejudices which the average man has somehow got 
into his head is that the Prime Minister of this country 
is an important person. Another is, that he should be 
allowed to go about the business of the country, and certainly 
to eat his dinner, without being badgered by unduly en- 
thusiastic young women. There is a sort of superstition 
abroad that at all events he should be allowed to pray in 
peace. The suffragettes, in their logical fashion, can pro- 
duce all sorts of arguments to combat this superstition ; but 
the remarkable thing about a superstition is that it has 
amazing vitality; and all the logic in the world will not con- 
vince the superstitious person that it is a proper thing to 
chase Mr. Asquith over golf courses, down dark passages, 
and up church aisles ; nor will the most brilliant suffragette 
persuade him that he should give up his ridiculous belief 
that if you hit Mr. Asquith with a piece of lead-piping, you 
will probably hurt Mr. Asquith. Somehow, that very stupid 
man in the street does not think it quite right that Mr. 
Asquith should be hurt. 

Personally, I have no particular reverence for Mr. As- 
quith. I do not know anyone who has. In this connection, 
he has displayed singular ineptitude. It does not appear to 
me to be the highest statesmanship to reply, when a woman 
says, ‘‘Mr. Asquith, when are you going to do justice to 
women?’ “ My good woman, don’t be silly!’ or to dodge 
behind a policeman and shout, ‘“Shan’t!’’ I will admit all 
that the most suffragetty suffragette can say about Mr. 
Asquith but when I have admitted all that, I still 
contend that the suffragettes are now in serious and 
grievous danger of damning their whole movement; 
for in this connection the innocent, who are the peaceful 
suffragists, suffer as severely as the guilty, who are the 
militant suffragettes. You see, sir, the man in the street, 
on whom, by the way, a great deal depends, does not care 
much about Mr. Asquith, but he does care a great deal about 
the Prime Minister of this country. The suffragette, in her 
logical fashion, says, “ The Premier is Mr. Asquith!’’ The 
man in the street, in his contemptibly illogical fashion, says, 
“Mr. Asquith is the Premier!” It is the inability of the 
militant suffragettes to see how very important that dis- 
tinction is that alarms me. 

The time for militant tactics is really past. It is now 
the time for downright, sober work. The border line between 
enthusiasm and hysteria is very slight; and sometimes it 
seems as if the suffragettes have crossed it. Even I, devoid 
as I am of respect for Mr. Asquith, am frequently annoyed 
by the silly things the suffragettes'do to him. If it be thus 
with me, how must it be with those who do respect Mr. 
Asquith? If it be thus with me, who am a supporter of 
women’s suffrage, how must it be with those who are op- 
posed to it, or wavering between two opinions! 

The suffragettes have had remarkable luck so far. When- 
ever they have done anything silly, such as hurling lead- 
piping at Mr. Asquith, the Government have capped their 
silliness with something sillier. The suffragettes have 
thrust bricks into railway carriages, and the Government 
have thrust feeding-tubes into the suffragettes. But luck like 
that cannot last for ever. The public is beginning to sicken 
of these silly street brawls. When the Government ceases 
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to be idiotic over this business, the public will sicken alto- 
gether; and then where will the W.S.P.U. be?—Yours, &c., 
Sr. Joun G. Ervine. 
13, Champion Park, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 
October 4th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—In an editorial note on the above controversy you 
seem to express disapproval of the attitude of those erstwhile 
supporters of female suffrage whom recent events have con- 
verted into opponents. The impression you convey is, that 
while their attitude is to be condoned on the ground of 
political human nature, it is not defensible per se, but only 
as the result of irritation and annoyance. 

Yet surely the position of these converted Suffragists 
is perfectly logical. As one of them put it to me the other 
day: “I used to believe women to be capable of political 
judgment and fit to exercise political rights. They have now 
given evidence (at least those who want the vote have) that 
they are not fit for the responsibilities they claim. Hence 
my change of attitude within the last few months!” Can 
any argument be more plain and straightforward than this, 
or more justified by events? As I have all along held strong 
views on the incapacity of women to interfere with advantage 
to the community in public affairs, I was in the position 
of being able to say to my friend, “I always told you so!” 
But surely this conversion is a testimony to his candor and 
open-mindedness.—Yours, &c., 

A Srzapy Opponent. 

October 6th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May I crave a small space for reply to Mrs. 
Byles’s letter? 

She asks why I do not join the militant party. If she 
refers to my letter in your previous issue she will see that 
I there gave my reason frankly. My position in that re- 
spect may be “an enigma”’ to her, but it scarcely warrants 
her in saying that I am “ willing they (the militant suffra- 
gists) should break their word of ‘honor’’ while declining 
to do such things myself. I said expressly in my letter: 
“As for the broken word of honor, I have nothing but 
reprobation for it.’’ “In the interests of clear thinking,’’ 
which Mrs. Byles sets out to champion, it is well to avoid 
flat misrepresentation of that kind. 

As regards “ the ordinary voter,’’ Mrs. Byles credits me 
with wishing “apparently to get the vote without him.” 
I am puzzled to find where such a curious idea is apparent 
in my letter. What I did endeavor to intimate was this, 
that since policy shaped “to please him” had signally 
failed to secure for the women’s suffrage question a decent 
consideration and a practical acceptance, it was at least 
possible that policy shaped to annoy him might be more 
successful, even as, of old, one is said to have done tardy 
justice wearied by importunity. 

To say that the electorate has never been sued for 
women’s suffrage is merely to juggle with words. The 
question—the plea for justice—has been before the elec- 
torate ever since the days of Mill, and men (representatives, 
surely, of the only existing electorate) have been sued 
peaceably all that time. And in this connection, sir, may I 
be pardoned for venturing to protest against your dismiss- 
ing, in one of your leading articles, this forty-years’-long 
constitutional struggle as a “five-year-old agitation,” 
and again as “a few months of constitutional agitation”? A 
generation has striven in vain for what, at the close of the 
same article, you rightly call “justice’’: is it wonderful 
that the following generation should have, at last, despaired 
of their methods? 

I think I know quite as well as Mrs. Byles that some 
men have tried with zeal and occasionally with success to 
amend some of the iniquitous existing laws in regard to 
women; but that does not for a moment invalidate my 
previous assertion that it was men who in the first instance 
made those laws, and that, in general, the whole trend of 
man-made legislation is towards the dominance of men 
and the subservience of women. 

_ In conclusion, I submit that under existing conditions 
it can be only matter of unverifiable opinion whether there 








are at present more men than women (“far more,” Mrs. 
Byles asserts) engaged in fighting intemperance, insanitary 
housing, contaminated milk supply, and the like, seeing 
that women have at present no political status for the 
waging of that fight, and must therefore of necessity do 
most of their fighting behind the scenes, heavily handi- 
capped, scantily recognised. Surely, surely Mrs. Byles 
cannot be unaware that it is largely for that very reason— 
to gain by a recognised political status the power of more 
effective warfare against these national evils—that women 
are now concentrating their energies in the present deter- 
mined struggle for the franchise, believing that, once this 
is secured, power for good in all those directions will 
naturally accrue from it.—Yours, &c., 
E. M. Waite. 
Auchnabach, Ballinluig, Perthshire, 
September 27th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 


Sim,—Mr. Rankine Finlayson writes in a recent issue: 
“The ‘silence’ of the constitutional suffragists has ‘ given 
consent’ to the party of violence and disorder, and, there- 
fore, the former cannot escape their full share of blame for 
the set-back to women’s suffrage.”’ 

Now, Mr. Finlayson is a good Liberal, as I hope I am 
myself. Let him, therefore, read and digest Lord Crewe’s 
answer to the Earl of Malmesbury when the latter com- 
plained that neither he (Lord Crewe) nor the Prime 
Minister had said a word to deplore the Budget 
protest meeting disturbances. Lord Crewe said: “ The noble 
lord (the Earl of Malmesbury) has administered to us a 
lecture because we do not make a formal repudiation of 
these proceedings. It is entirely unnecessary.”” (‘ Man- 
chester Guardian,’’ September 21st.) 

Let Mr. Finlayson take this also as the answer of the 
constitutional suffragists—who, as a matter of fact, have 
continually deprecated disorderly proceedings, whose 
methods are “ by orderly propaganda and public discussion 
to put the question before the electors, that they may in- 
duce Members of Parliament to press it forward""—and who 
have obtained correspondingly little notice or attention— 
more shame to the Liberal members and the whole Liberal 
Party.—Yours, &c., 

Joun R. ToMLInson. 

Ryefield, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FRANCIS NEWMAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—lIn the article on Francis Newman in your issue 
of September 25th, you do me the honor of quoting an anec- 
dote of mine. May I improve the occasion by submitting to 
you some personal recollections of him? It was in 1871 that 
I made his acquaintance through the agency of Miss Swan- 
wick. The following extract from the account of her in 
my “Old and Odd Memories’’ may serve to illustrate an 
obscure passage in Newman’s life :— 


“Being on very cordial terms with Francis Newman, Miss 
Swanwick was surprised and shocked by the tone of the book 
he wrote after the death of his brother. He had spoken to 
her in very friendly terms of the Cardinal, and had shown her 
an affectionate letter which he had received from him on his 
birthday. It appears that Francis told John Henry that, in 
spite of theological differences, there was really great spiritual 
sympathy between them; and received for reply that there could 
be no such sympathy whatever. The younger brother felt this 
bitterly ; and Miss Swanwick was inclined to regard it as one cause 
of his asperity. I remarked to her that Arthur Stanley—I 
think in his ‘‘ American Addresses”’—expressed the paradoxical 
opinion that some of Francis Newman’s writings would probably 
outlive those of his brother. She replied that the Dean had 
expressed the same opinion to her in conversation. He once 
talked to me about the Cardinal not very sympathetically. But 
can he seriously have thought that any writing of Francis 
Newman will be remembered so long as ‘ Lead, Kindly Light’? 
People will differ as to the comparative soundness of the views 
of the two brothers; but almost all agree that in point of style 
the elder brother was infinitely superior; and style is the anti- 
septic of literature. Le livre, c’est le style would be true enough 
for an epigram Miss Swanwick was startled and annoyed 
when, in 1873, Francis Newman and the present writer put in 
a plea for euthanasia.” 


It may here be stated that Mr. Gladstone, while express- 
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ing a highly creditable admiration for the saintly infidel, 
told me that he hated his book about his brother. Jowett 
took a more indulgent view. He regarded the two brothers 
as made of wholly different clay. Frank Newman carried 
his love of truth, or at least of minute accuracy, to the point 
of pedantry, while John Henry was, in Jowett’s opinion, by 
no means thus pedantic. Let me add that Frank Newman 
was far from regarding Jowett as righteous overmuch in 
respect to truth. He spoke to me in high praise of the 
Master’s theological essays; but he could not understand 
how the author of those essays could reconcile it to his con- 
science to remain in orders. He surprised me by showing— 
like Jowett, A. P. Stanley, and Pattison—a side of sym- 
pathy with the (then) ex-Emperor of the French. He told 
me that Kossuth had started with a strong prejudice against 
Louis Napoleon, but that, having communicated with him 
more than once, he found that his opinion of him, not in- 
tellectually only, but morally, was continually raised. 

An opponent of women’s rights remarked to Newman, in 
my presence, that, arguing from the analogy of the higher 
animals, we may infer that the average man is likely to be 
superior to the average woman in intellect, as he is cer- 
tainly superior to her, not only in size and stature, but in 
strength and consequent endurance of work. Newman: 
“Let us assume that men collectively have three-fifths of the 
intellect of the country. Why should the remaining two- 
fifths be excluded from all share in the government? ’”’ 

Miss Swanwick amazed me by announcing that New- 
man had heard in Persia of a certificate of marriage which 
was to last half-an-hour. I inquired of Newman concerning 
these toy-marriages (to use no harsher term) and his reply, 
somewhat abridged, was as follows :— 


“Being in Persia in 1832, I knew a Government official, a 
religious man, and, in my esteem, highly veracious, who had 
the Arsenal under his command, with a control over the Persian 
soldiers and civilians in it. Recently he had seen a Persian 
walking in evident intimacy with a woman of bad reputation, 
and remonstrated with him about it. The man replied by pro- 
ducing the certificate of that form of marriage which they call, 
I think, cazbeen. My friend read it and found it signed by 
the priest, and all correct; but it married the man and woman 
for half an hour. My friend added that when a merchant who 
has left a wife at home desires a temporary wife, he goes to 
the priest, who keeps a list of women willing to become wives 
for a specified time, and sends for a company of perhaps half 
a dozen of these to meet the merchant. They are all closely 
veiled, and the applicant must select one without raising her 
veil; upon which the priest makes out and signs the document 
of cazbeen. This custom has impressed me with great horror 
of all marriage that is limited to definite time, so as to contem- 
plate any breach except by failure of life or of essential duty.” 


On another occasion I heard him somewhat qualify the 
opinion expressed in the words here italicised. He intimated 
that perhaps divorce should be allowed in cases of confirmed 
drunkenness or hopeless insanity. He also mentioned to 
me with ‘seeming approval a custom which was said to prevail 
in a certain community. He had been told that in that 
community, when two married persons wish to be divorced 
for incompatibility of temper, they notify their wish to a 
Government official and are told by him that, if they are 
of the same mind after the lapse of three years, their request 
shall be granted. During the interval, unless in extreme 
cases, friends do their utmost to reconcile this semi-detached 
couple; and so effectual is the application of this balm 
that, when the three years are over, the untoward petition 
is but seldom renewed. 

That Radical pioneer, Charles Austin, being a member 
of Johnson’s Club, which sometimes less modestly calls itself 
the club, was asked by me, forty years ago, why Francis 
Newman had not been elected among its members. He 
replied that Newman was hardly distinguished enough. To 
which I objected that Lord Stanhope, the historian, was 
one of the members—was he an abler man than Newman? 
Austin: “TI should think that Newman is at least as able 
as Lord Stanhope; but we have to take into consideration 
the various elements of distinction.” ‘This rejoinder seems 
to me noteworthy, or, 60 to say, quoteworthy, as showing the 
wide gulf between the Whigs of those times and their modern 
successors. It is marked by a quaint old-worldliness which 
a hostile critic might now call snobbishness, and it is curious 
as coming from one who had been a friend of Bentham and of 
the two Mills, of whose conversational powers John Mill 
spoke to me in high terms, and who is described by Sir G. 





Trevelyan as having had “a dominating influence” over 
Macaulay. But in justice to Austin we must bear in mind, 
first, that when he took that line he had been de-Liberalised 
by age; and, secondly, that Newman, with his unpopular 
opinions and somewhat aggressive personality, might have 
been a source of disturbance in the club.—Yours, &c., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenseum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
October 4th, 1909. . 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—An objection was raised in last week’s “Observer” 
to the remarks of Tue Natron concerning the position of the 
King in the event of a possible rejection of the Finance Bill 
by the House of Lords. 

But it is difficult to see how the functions of the King, 
the Lords, and the Commons can possibly be separated. 
Moreover the rejection of the Bill by the Lords would operate 
more as an interference with the Royal Prerogative than 
anything else which it is possible to conceive. 

It is admitted that the Lords cannot originate or amend 
a Money Bill; but they can reject it. Nevertheless, the 
function of providing revenue is vested exclusively in the 
Commons. We have but to refer to the King’s Speech 
at the opening of the present session to perceive this. 

The King’s Speech is well known to be the message to 
Parliament which the Government of the day advise the 
King to make, and it represents, when delivered, the final 
result of the King’s acceptance of such advice. 

On February 16th last the King addressed both Houses 
as “ My Lords and Gentlemen,” and after referring to general 
matters, addressed himself solely on matters of finance to 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons,” and proceeded as 
follows: “ Estimates for the expenditure of the year will be 
laid before you. The provision necessary for the 
services of the State in the ensuing year will require very 
serious consideration, and, in consequence, less time than 
usual will, I fear, be available for the consideration of other 
legislative measures.” And then the Speech addressed 
itself again to “ My Lords and Gentlemen.” 

Now the rejection of the Finance Bill by the Lords 
would be a deliberate refusal to the King of the supplies 
which, in response to the Royal command, the “ faithful 
Commons ”’ had voted, and it is almost unthinkable that 
the Lords could possibly intervene between the King as the 
source of all authority in the State and the supplies by 
which alone such authority can be sustained. 

A short glance at the most recent form of written con- 
stitution which the world has seen may be of use in this 
connection. By the South Africa Act, 1909, which was the 
product of the united wisdom of the statesmen of the four 
colonies of South Africa, and which has been passed un- 
altered by both Houses of the Imperial Parliament and re- 
ceived the Royal assent, it is provided that all money Bills 
must originate in the Lower House of Assembly, and that 
such Bills cannot be amended by the Upper House, or 
Senate. The Senate is, however, an elected, and not a 
perpetual body, and if it should reject a Bill, then, if the 
House of Assembly shall pass the same Bill in a subsequent 
session and the Senate should again reject it, both Houses 
are to be summoned to meet together, and if the Bill is 
carried by a majority of those present it becomes law forth- 
with. 

Upon the first rejection, therefore, the Governor-General, 
acting upon the advice of the Executive Government, would 
prorogue Parliament, and could at once summon a fresh 
session and then call a joint meeting of both Houses and 
so remove the deadlock immediately. 

From this it will be seen that the supreme power lies in 
the Lower House, and this fact alone should be enough to 
show that resistance to a Finance Bill by the Upper House 
must be ineffectual if the Party in power has a sufficient 
majority in both Houses combined to support them in their 
policy and proposals. That some such provision in the 
Imperial Parliament will be the inevitable consequence of 
any attempt by the House of Lords to reject the Finance 
Bill seems clear; and whether the Budget is rejected oF 
passed, ample notice has already been repeatedly given that 
no Liberal Government will again take office unless it is 
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endowed with power to prevent the veto of the Lords being 
effectual entirely to frustrate the measures of the Govern- 
ment in ordinary matters or to amend or reject Finance Bills 
at all.—Yours, &c., 
8. 8. 
National Liberal Club, 
October 5th, 1909. 


FISCAL CONUNDRUMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Here is a Fiscal conundrum that has proved of 
inestimable value to the Free Trade argument on many a 
platform. Everyone has heard it: How can foreign imports 
be shut out in order to benefit home employment, and, at 
the same time, a revenue be raised by letting them in? 

We cannot have too many of these. I suggest another: 


If the foreigner is to pay, in what form will payment be | 


made? I think the question is a pertinent one. Its nature 
to the Free Trader may not be at once apparent; but let 
someone try to answer it.—Yours, &c., 


Scotia. 
September 27th, 1909. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Have you not mistaken the report on the teaching 
of Oriental languages? It contrasted London with Paris, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg, but you say that the British 
Empire has in this field “ hitherto done virtually nothing.” 
But the University of Oxford alone maintains Professors in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Chinese, and, in addition, provides 
teaching, satisfactory to the India Office, for “those who 


are sent to govern” India, and teaching satisfactory to the | 


Egyptian Government for the few young Englishmen who 
receive appointments in that country. A chair of Japanese 


has just been established, and the Oriental publications of | 


the University during the last thirty or forty years are well 
known. Cambridge offers much 
Yours, &c., 
C. 
Oxford, October 6th, 1909. 


THE BUSINESS OF MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—I have just read your interesting review of Miss 
Hamilton’s book, entitled “The Business of Marriage,’’ in 
your issue of September 11th. The review is sympathetic, 
and shows a certain insight and freedom from prejudice 
still rare amongst masculine critics. I read on nearly to 
the end, with a sort of pleased surprise at your reviewer's 
open mind. Then, in the last paragraph but one, came the 
inevitable fall to earth. Your reviewer is shocked, 
genuinely shocked, by what he calls an “amazing sen- 
tence’’ in Miss Hamilton’s book. Here is the sentence: 


“To him (man) the accidental factor in woman’s life is the 


all important.’’ In your reviewer's indignation that mar- 
riage should be regarded as an “accidental” factor, you 
have the true civilised male attitude. It is horrible to him 
that woman should be regarded as a free human being; 
that she should fail to recognise “the dominant part of 
maternity’ in her life. 
dominance of the maternal instinct is, to the average man, 
the vilest of heresies. Perhaps it is for that reason that 
a woman seldom dares to utter it. The individuality of 
woman is still in swaddling clothes: she is still burdened 
with a heavy load of “slave virtues’’: she knows, sub- 
consciously at least, that a frankly egoistic attitude will 
alienate sympathy from her cause, and will be regarded 
(vide your reviewer) as “the most hopeless of all solutions 
and the most unworthy.’’ Therefore, at all costs, and to 
strengthen the weak brother, she holds aloft the banner of 
the Ideal, even though staggering under its weight. She 
seldom dares to say, “I want freedom for myself.” Such 
plain speaking would be undiplomatic as well as startling. She 
says instead, “ Look at my cause: it is the cause of the chil- 
dren, the poor, the oppressed, the weak.” 





the same facilities.— | 


Her refusal to recognise this | 





She must invoke | 


pity, or claim concessions on grounds of high polity, or 
seek justification for her demands by reason of her good 
works and her intimate connection with Nature or the 
World Spirit. Your reviewer is horrified at what he calls 
Miss Hamilton’s “dogmatic assertion of feminine indi- 
vidualism.’’ No wonder. Feminine individualism has been 
obliged to go masked, and the mask has become so familiar 
that we are shocked when it is thrown aside. 

I have not read Miss Hamilton’s book, but I am glad 
to know that she has had the courage to lift the curtain 
even a little, and to show women in another réle from the 
ever-popular one of self-sacrificing race-builder. 

But, having said so much, let me add a word more. I 
do not wish to be understood as minimising the importance 
of sex. My view of the enlightened woman is that she 
neither seeks to escape from her sex nor fails to recognise 
its importance. On the contrary, she accepts its responsi- 
bilities cheerfully, not because they are imposed by custom, 
but because she wills freely to do so. If her will, acting 
with the forces of nature, leads her to impose bonds on 
herself, well and good. But let the sanction lie in her 
own will. When, I wonder, shall we see clearly that not 
in self-sacrifice but in a glorious self-assertion—in that very 
“ feminine individualism ’’ which your reviewer so deplores— 
is to be found the best hope for the race? 

A free and joyous life for all is what we aim at: a 
free life that accepts bonds freely: a joyous life that in its 
joyousness brings joy to others.—Yours, &c., 


Exten Duncan. 





Poetrp. 


THE THREE YEW TREES. 


Tue wind that talks in the trees 

Is more to me than love; 

Talking over the time-worn graves 

Where my forefathers lie at ease: 

And I heed what the wind says, as it waves 

The branches, and soft o’er the worn stones move 
Sunlight, and shade of the three yew trees. 


IT lie awake and with delight 

Hear the rain along the rones, 

And smile to think it beats all night 

On the gray and time-worn stones ; 

And the thought of the beds where my fathers lie 
Somehow subdues my soul, that says: 

“ What are the light of a woman’s eye 

And the feet of the children along the ways? ”’ 


I hear the ring of the stone 

On the scythes at reaping time, 

And take my place with them there ; 

But somehow I seem alone 

’Midst the scythe-men red and the reapers fair 
As they bend and bind, where the green hills climb 
From the valley, where are the three yew trees 
And all my people lying at ease. 


The men look puzzled on me at times, 

As I swing the scythe, and the women smile, 

White-teethed women with full red lips, 

And arms that shall some man beguile ; 

But if at the meal-time I should pass 

The scones, or the jar from the long, cool grass, 

And happen to touch their finger tips, 

I look to the vale whence the calm hill climbs, 

Where my fcrefathers lie at ease 

’Neath the worn stones and the three yew trees. 
Freperick NIvEN. 
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The Gord of Books. 


Tue “Natron” Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 

A REVISED edition of Mrs. J. R. Green’s “ The Making 
of Ireland and its Undoing”’ will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Macmillan. It contains an appendix furnishing 
additional evidence, drawn from the State Papers and other 
records, on many points that have been controverted. Mrs. 
Green is able to show that an extensive and varied commerce 
between Ireland and the Continent was carried on through- 
out the Middle Ages until the Elizabethan wars, while there 
is no reason to hold that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
marked a time of decay and relapse to semi-barbarism. On 
the question of the part played by the native Irish in town 
life, in commerce, and in manufactures, Mrs. Green not 
only gives illustrative lists of Irish names that occur in 
municipal life, but is also able to show by further references 
the extent to which the Irish were obliged to take foreign 
names, a matter that has been much questioned. In her 
new preface Mrs. Green lays stress upon the need for “a 
complete study of Irish sources by competent Irish scholars, 
an examination by historical students of the materials exist- 
ing in Irish, English, and foreign libraries and collections, 
and an investigation by trained archeologists into the 
wealth of medieval ruins that should be the glory of Ireland, 
but are, in fact, too often rapidly disappearing through in- 
difference.” 





* * * 


Tue autobiography of Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the famous 
war-correspondent, which we learn from the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ is to be issued by one of the leading publishers, 
is likely to be one of the most stirring books of adventure 
of the season. Besides the Russo-Japanese and the South 
African wars, Mr. Burleigh went through the French Ex- 
pedition to Madagascar, and took part in practically every 
Egyptian campaign from Tel-el-Kebir to Omdurman. Of 
still greater interest than his accounts of recent events will 
be his recollections of the American war, where he fought on 
the Confederate side and was twice sentenced to death. 
Mr. Burleigh has been war-correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph ”’ since 1882. 

* * * 

Amonc Mr. Murray’s announcements are ‘‘The Skene 
Papers: Memories of Sir Walter Scott,’’ by James Skene, 
edited by Mr. Basil Thomson. Skene was Scott’s intimate 
friend for nearly forty years, and considerable use was made 
of his papers in Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter Scott.” The 
acquaintance between the two men first came about through 
a common interest in German literature, and was 
strengthened by the patriotic enthusiasm which led both of 
them to take an active part in raising the Edinburgh Light 
Horse. It was after reading what Lockhart calls “an 
accurate and lively journal” of a tour in France by Skene 
that Scott decided to break fresh ground and lay the scene 
of one of his novels on the Continent. The result was 
“Quentin Durward,” and the substance of the original in- 
troduction to that work was taken from one of Skene’s 
chapters. The papers now to be published are said to give 
a very intimate and amiable picture of the poet’s character. 

* * * 

Mr. G. K. Cuesterton has finished a new book described 
as “a typical fantastic, philosophical romance, dealing with 
many problems of the day, and especially with the conflict 
between Religion and Free Thought.’’ This announcement 
leads us to expect something similar to “The Man Who was 
Thursday,’ a book which many readers regard as the best 
Mr. Chesterton has yet written. The title of the coming 
volume is “ The Ball and the Cross,” and it will be published 
by Messrs. Wells, Gardner. 

* * * 

Mr. Firretp has in the press a volume containing 
English translations of three of M. Brieux’s plays, together 
with a preface by Mr. Bernard Shaw. The plays included 
are “ Maternity,” translated by Mrs. Bernard Shaw; “The 
Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont,’’ translated by the late 
Mr. St. John Hankin; and “Damaged Goods,” translated 
by Mr. John Pollock. 

* * * 


Critics have argued as to whether women or men are 
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the better letter writers, and the controversy is not unlikely 
to be opened afresh by a collection of letters written by 
women, which Mrs. A. M. Ingpen is about to issue through 
Messrs. Hutchinson. The title is “Women as Letter 
Writers,”’ and the editor begins as far back as the “ Paston 
Letters,’ and closes with Christina Rossetti. The plan 
should furnish us with an attractive volume, since repre- 
sentative letters by Lady Mary Montague, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Mrs. Inchbold, Mrs. Thrale, Hannah More, Fanny 
Burney, Lady Morgan, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, 
and Mrs. Carlyle will be included. 
7” * * 


‘* PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING” is the title of a book 
by Commander E. P. Statham, announced by the same pub- 
lishers. The author begins by tracing the origin and de 
velopment of “ private men of war,” and then proceeds to 
relate the lives and adventures of a number of these famous 
sailors of fortune. The book is not confined to the doings 
of British privateers, but includes the adventures of several 
French and American seamen who lived in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

* * * 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of fresh information concern- 
ing John Wesley’s early life will be contained in the new 
edition of the “ Journal” which the Methodist Publishing 
House have in preparation. The editor, Mr. Curnock, has 
made use of several unpublished diaries and other manu- 
scripts of Wesley, while he has also succeeded in reading 
the complex cipher which Wesley made use of in his early 
journals. The new material thus provided throws valuable 
light upon the development of Wesley’s character, his 
literary and political activity in America, and the growth 
of the Methodist system. The edition is to be completed 
in six volumes, and the first, which will be issued within 
a couple of weeks, contains an account of Wesley’s love 
affair with Miss Sophia Hopkey, written in his own hand 
and probably intended for hie mother. 

x * » 


Some fresh materials for the later history of the Trac- 
tarian Movement will be furnished by the “ Letters of John 
Mason Neale,” which Messrs. Longmans have in the press. 
Neale took an active part in founding the East Grinstead 
sisterhood and wrote extensively on theological and eccle- 
siological subjects. He is the author of nearly one-eighth 
of the total number of hymns in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and was, besides, one of the founders of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society which developed into the Eccle- 
siological Society. 

* * 


BOOKS TO BE READ :— 


“A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky.”” By his Wife. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Early Church History (To A.D. 313).” By H. M. Gwatkin. 
(Macmillan. Two vols. 17s. net.) 

“In the Days of the Georges.” 
15s. net.) 

ee in Evolution.” Edited by G. F. Abbott. (Unwin. 5s. 
net. 

‘Reminiscences of Charlotte, Lady Wake.” Edited by Lucy 
Wake. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Handel.” By R. A. Streatfeild. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

a Life in Ireland.”” By Robert Lynd. (Mills & Boon. 
8s. net. 

‘* Chateaubriand and his Court of Women.” By Francis Gribble. 
(Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 

“Rome.” By Edward Hutton. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany.’”’” By M. L. Cameron. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The New Socialism.” By J. T. Stoddart. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

“Sir Walter Scott and His Friends.” By Florence MacCunn. 
(Blackwood. 10s. net.) 

“Versions and Perversions of Heine and Others.” By G. 
Tyrrell. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Cruciality of the Cross.” By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

“The Soul of St. Paul.” By A. L. Lilley. (Griffiths. 3s. 6d. 


net.) 

“The Glimpse.” By Arnold Bennett. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

“La France de Louis XIII.” Par Noél Aymés. (Paris: 
Nouvelle Librarie Nationale. 3fr. 50.) 

“La Critique du Darwinisme Social.” Par J. Novicow. (Paris: 
Alean. 7fr. 50.) 

“La Vie de Frédéric Nietzsche.” Par Daniel Halévy. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. . 50.) 
2 “— Roman. Par Gabriel Sarrazin. (Paris; Perrin. 

r. 50.) 


By W. B. Boulton. (Nash. 
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Reviews. 


THE GREEK EPIC.* 


Miss STAWELL is a fine scholar and a brilliant writer. And 
this book, despite its grave critical weaknesses, is in the 
highest degree alive, sensitive, acute, and most persuasively 
written. In general it seems to me that where Miss Stawell 
is simply expounding Homer her work is of very high value, 
both for close observation and for imaginative quality. She 
has certainly made me see a number of important points 
which I had overlooked. Where she ventures into the field 
of historical criticism and the “ Homeric Question”’ proper, 
I feel a marked weakness. I doubt if she has understood 
the point of view she is attacking or even thoroughly thought 
out her own theory. 

Of course we Homeric scholars are apt to have each his 
bee in his own bonnet, and it may be that a certain deafness 
to the singing of my bee seems to me a more serious fault 
than it really is. This book was written before the publica- 
tion of my “ Rise of the Greek Epic,’’ and has, naturally 
enough, not taken account of the re-statement of the critical 
case there contained. I am the more pleased to find that in 
many of our aesthetic criticisms and also in our protest 
against regarding the Odyssey as, without qualification, 
later than the Iliad, Miss Stawell and I are in agreement. 
Her whole statement of the value of Books xxiii. and xxiv. 
in the story of the Iliad is luminously good; so, in spite of 
some over-emphasis, is her exposition of the character of 
Achilles. In the discussions of the Odyssey I feel a less sure 
touch. The psychology attributed to the poet is elaborate 
and sometimes fanciful. And I cannot acquiesce in the 
treatment of Penelope, as a sort of epic Mrs. Nickleby. 
Seldom have I seen a noble lady so disrespectfully handled. 

Miss Stawell’s theory of the composition of the poems 
may be roughly stated thus: there was an original Iliad, con- 
taining about three-fifths of curs. It included, for instance, 
Books xxiii. and xxiv., but not vii., viii., ix., x., xiii., xiv. 
The same poet wrote practically the whole of the Odyssey, 
as it has come down to us. Later reciters then made 
“ additions ’’ to the Iliad. Now, to state what seems to me 
to be true in this theory, if Miss Stawell, instead of speaking 
of “the original Iliad,’’ would say “a penultimate state 
of the Tliad,’’ I should largely agree with her. If the Iliad 
was a Traditional Book, recited constantly by new poets in 
new generations from at least the tenth century B.c. to the 
fourth, it was probably in every stage of its growth a unity. 
Certainly every version of the Roland or the Niebelungenlied 
that we possess is a unity. And one of these unities may 
very likely have been much what Miss Stawell describes. 
That is, Books ix. and x. and some other long passages are, 
as parts of the Iliad, later than vi., xxiii., and xxiv. Again, 
as to the Odyssey, if instead of attributing it to “the same 
poet’ as the Iliad, Miss Stawell would say “for a great 
part of its history it was recited and reshaped by the same 
poets ’’ as the Iliad, she would have my cordial assent. 

The thing that, to my mind, prevents Miss Stawell 
from reaching a satisfactory statement of the critical ques- 
tions is that she operates with far too limited an idea of 
the processes and possibilities that are involved. She 
operates practically with nothing but a great “ original 
poet’ and a poor “interpolator’’ or “writer of additions.” 
Now, as I have tried to show in my book, the history of amy 
of the great traditional poems that we know involves pro- 
cesses far more numerous and subtle than this. To under- 
stand the question we must get back behind the days of 
published books and a reading public and the idea of literary 
property. We must get behind the distinction of the poet 
and reciter. Every reciter was also a poet, and was occupied 
both consciously and unconsciously in making his poem as 
good as possible. Consciously he added, altered, and ex- 
purgated ; unconsciously he modernised the language. All 
these questions need, in my judgment, a great deal more 
analysis than Miss Stawell is prepared to give them. True, 
if we considered all the factors we should find our knowledge 
very uncertain and defective, and we should probably not 
arrive at any clear-cut theory of what verses were written by 
any particular bard. But that is not an argument against 


* “Homer and the Iliad.” By F. M. Stawell, Newnham 
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analysing ; it is an argument against forming too positive a 
conclusion. 

The same lack of analysis, we fear, vitiates the whole 
of the authoress’s full and painstaking collection of statis- 
tics, as given in Appendices B and C. B collects the Odys- 
sean lines and half-lines in Books i. and xxiv. of the Iliad, 
in order to prove that one is as “ Odyssean’’ as the other; 
C, at much greater length, discusses and tries to minimise 
the numerous minute differences of language between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, as given by Monro in his Homeric 
Grammar. I can best illustrate what seems to me the in- 
adequacy of Miss Stawell’s method by taking a particular 
instance in detail. I select one where io the casual reader 
her case seems surprisingly strong. 

The use of ¢y with plurs. of persons (=erd, among) 
is generally taken to be Odyssean. Monro, agreeing with 
Jebb, says that in the Iliad “this use is almost confined to 
Books ix., x., xxiii., and xxiv.’’—that is, to the books recog- 
nised by most scholars as late and tending to Odyssean lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stawell totally denies this statement. On the 
contrary, she says, there are only thirty-four instances of 
év with persons in the Odyssey and actually sixty-four in 
the Iliad outside the four “late’’ books. She proceeds to 
give the instances. 

This seems crushing ; but she has omitted to notice that 
Monro is speaking of those cases with persons which are 
“departures from the strict local sense.” He means cases 
like: “He rose and spoke in (ev) the Argives”’ for “ among” 
the Argives; where the use is clearly, though slightly, 
different from cases like “in the front fighters,” “in the 
middle lines,’’ or even “ lying in the dead bodies,” and “ So- 
and-so is in the Trojans, cut off.” This distinction disposes 
at once of 38 of Miss Stawell’s instances, and if closely con- 
sidered will dispose of several more. 

Next, consider the instances remaining. Take those in 
Book i., “The Ménis,” as Miss Stawell light-heartedly calls 
it. They are four: 520, 398, 109, 575. Of these 520 is 
in the Thetis episode, very generally regarded as a late addi- 
tion, e.g., by Leaf; 398 was condemned as “spurious” by 
Zenodotus ; 575 is highly suspicious. It contains a word 
not elsewhere found in Homer, and forms the beginning of 
a passage quoted from the Odyssey and containing the Attic 
use of the article. No one could possibly cite the passage 
as evidence for early Iliadic use. There remains one line, 
109, of which all we need say is that it is “ inorganic ’’— 
i.e., it goes in or out without affecting the sense or the 
grammar. Miss Stawell is wrong, then, in my judgment— 
(1) in not accurately seeing what Monro meant, and thereby 
accusing two great scholars of a very considerable mistake ; 
(2) in labelling Book i. “The Ménis,’’ as if, on the theory 
she is attacking, it was all homogeneous; (3) in not con- 
sidering the credentials of each line that she quotes. These 
points would not matter so much were not Miss Stawell 
actually using the fact that these late and suspicious lines 
agree with the Odyssey as an argument that the Odyssey 
is by the author of the “Original Iliad.” This is not an 
isolated instance. It is only typical. On the next page, 
for instance, in the treatment of ¢v with Abstract Words, 
we light at once on five alleged cases in the “original books,” 
not one of which will bear strict analysis. In xv., 426, 
oreivee is hardly an abstract: it is rather “a narrow place.” 
Cf. Miss Stawell’s own excellent remark on ¢vi évpo 
(p. 269). In xv., 741, Dionysius Thrax had a different read- 
ing; the uncertainty of the text is here vital. In xxii., 
483, the passage recurs in the “late” book xxiv., and may 
be taken from there. xxii., 199, is in a passage generally 
suspected: it is condemned, for instance, by the Scholiast, 
Leaf, Van Leeuwen, and Christ. xxii., 61, is in a passage 
which Mulder has shown to be probably taken from Kallinos, 
and therefore not early. On the next page Miss Stawell 
actually quotes dpp év ciapivy four times as evidence of 
the use of ¢v. The phrase is a well-known instance of the 
digamma ; the metre proves that ¢» can only have been in- 
troduced after the digamma had ceased to be regarded— 
that is, in times far too late to have any bearing on the 
grammar of any “ Original Iliad.” 

The fact is that as a contribution to the Homeric Ques- 
tion Miss Stawell’s work does not cut deep enough. Her 
great literary gifts and excellent scholarship are not enough 
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to carry her through that difficult and somewhat thankless 
subject. But as an exposition of the Homeric Poems, as 
they now stand—or, at ieast, of the Iliad, for I cannot forget 
Penelope—the book is very remarkable in quality and should 
prove most stimulating to students. It does at least treat 
the Iliad and Odyssey as great poetry, and with the insight 
of one who knows and loves great poetry. 
GILBERT Murray. 





REVALUATIONS.* 


MALEBRANCHE saw all things in God; Professor Freeman in 
Teutonism. Of Mr. Benn it may be said that he sees them in 
Hellenism. This, for him, is the universal medium; in it 
we live and move and are. What is, perhaps, the most 
striking of these essays, that on “The Ethical Value of 
Hellenism,”’ finds this “not in any opposition to the 
highest modern ideals of conduct, but in its approach to 
and anticipation of what we cherish as most essential to 
modern civilisation.”” The recently discovered Comedies 
of Menander, quoted in the preface, support this view. But 
for the possible intervention of the Censor—for the author 
does not represent sex aberrations in a comic light—“ Arbi- 
tration’ might be reproduced on the English stage. 

The notes of Hellenism require revision. Yw@poovw7 
was the distinctive virtue of Greek life, which was simple, 
strenuous, and restrained. Mr. Benn accentuates this. 

“‘T have no desire to be classed with the neo-Pagans—if 
the persons calling themselves by that name still exist as a 
class; I detest their theories, and I believe that in most ancient 
Greek communities they would have been summarily lynched 
had they tried to put those theories into practice.” 

And he calls attention, rightly, to the fact that the medieval 
view of classical morality was diametrically opposed to the 
modern. The moralist of to-day opposes Pagan vice to 
Christian virtue; Abélard, Roger Bacon, John of Salisbury, 
and the rest, contrast Pagan virtue with Christian vice. 
Why? 

“The truth is that their reading of classical antiquity was 
not biassed, as ours it, by an apologetic interest. They accepted 
Christianity because it was true, not because it strengthened 
the hands of the social reformer. the magistrate, and the 
policeman. Hence there was no particular motive for exaggerat- 
ing its services in that direction. Religion, no doubt, was 
useful; but its utility consisted not so much in making people 
better members of society as in saving them from eternal 
damnation. Baptism gave a chance, absolution in articulo mortis 
a certainty, of escaping from that dreadful fate; and the 
possession of so precious a privilege was the great advantage 
that the Christian possessed over the Pagan. Otherwise he 
had nothing to boast of—rather the contrary.”’ 

It may be added that to the average religious mind of the 
time this would not have seemed incongruous. The tie be- 
tween religion and morality was loose. The former was a 
system of magic or spells: the priest possessed a stronger 
“medicine’’ than the moralist, who, indeed, possessed no 
“medicine’’ at all. The Reformation, which accentuated 
the ethical note, at the same time brought in a false his- 
torical perspective. The dogmatic prepossessions of the 
Reformers combined with their moral sense to produce the 
change of view. 

““The dogmas which Luther attacked had been bound up in 
a peculiar way with the philosophy of Aristotle, and therefore 
the Aristotelian ethics became a special object of his animosity. 
The doctrine of moral habits seemed radically inconsistent with 
the doctrine of instantaneous regeneration. Men do not become 
just by performing just actions; they perform just actions 
because they have been made just.” 

Mr. Benn, we think, has proved his case, that the 
ethical value of Hellenism equals its intellectual and artistic 
value. If his book is as widely read as it deserves to be, 
the apologetic argument derived from the supposed contrast 
between Pagan and Christian morality must, as far as 
Greece is concerned, be dropped. The contribution of the 
Hebrews to the progress of the race was not ethical, but 
religious: ““ Whom have I in heaven bui Thee? ”’ 

Nor is it the fact that Greek philosophy was without in- 
fluence on public life. It taught men to regard life “from 
a universal point of view,’’ thus enlarging their practical 
as well as their speculative outlook. The physiocratic 
method “‘ made on the whole for righteousness ’’ ; both in its 





* “ Revaluations: Historical and Ideal.” 


By Alfred W. Benn 
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defects and in its qualities it was the spiritual ancestor 
of Socialism, in the larger sense of the word, as 
we know it today. If it seems a paradox to be 
told, as we are by Plato, that the worst of the Greeks is 
better than the best of the barbarians, it must be remem- 
bered that the civilisation of the time lived side by side with 
savagery, as was the case a generation ago in the Western 
States of America. The wonder is, not that the antagonism 
between the two was strong, but that it was not stronger; 
that the cruelties of modern frontier warfare are foreign to 
the Greek temper, which was at once easy and light. Nor 
was there any insuperable race barrier. “ According to 
Isocrates, what made a Hellene was not race, but educa- 
tion.’”’ Never, perhaps, has the dream of the philosopner- 
king and the king-philosopher been approached so nearly as 
in the Greek city commonwealth at its best. “The social 
question took precedence of every other. The whole object of 
a Greek democracy was first to secure the poorer classes 
against oppression, and then to provide them with a larger 
share of material advantages.” To read that “in Athens the 
principal weight of necessary taxation was thrown on the 
rich”’ recalls contemporary controversies, and connects 
Pericles with Mr. Lloyd-George. 

“The Higher Criticism and the Supernatural’’ accen- 
tuates the historical factor in the former: history rather 
than philosophy is the solvent under which the old ortho- 
doxies have given way. History, we should rather put it, 
shows what the course of events has been; philosophy shows 
that it could not have been otherwise: it places us in a 
world of process not of fixed quantities, of reason not of 
chance. “ Pascal’s Wager’”’ is an examination of an, it is to 
be hoped, extinct form of pietism. It is one of the ironies 
of theology that while the Provincial Letters have gone out 
of vogue in religious circles, stress is laid, by those from 
whom better things might have been looked for, on the less 
sane elements of the writer’s tortured spirit—his sophistry, 
his asceticism, his craven fear. Such a God as he conceived 
must be destroyed as ruthlessly as Baal or Moloch, if 
Theism is to be saved. 

“The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets”’ is a severe 
criticism of Renan’s “ Histoire du Peuple d’Israel.’’ The 
author “simply ignores the more modern criticism,’’ and 
writes not for students, but for the boulevardier, for whose 
taste he caters and to whose prejudices he condescends. To 
speak of Socialism in relation to the prophets, is to dis- 
credit them in the judgment of a community of which it may 
be said emphatically that its life consisteth in the abundance 
of the things that it possesseth. But it is an anachronism. 
Socialism can be developed only at a later stage of civilisa- 
tion: it presupposes an experience, an abstraction, a theo- 
logical standpoint foreign to the prophetic age. “Only in 
the centres of Western civilisation has such an elaboration 
of ideas ever been possible.” To reach it ““men must have 
convinced themselves that the social organism is a machine 
that they Lave created for themselves, rather than a divine 
creation to be altered only at the good pleasure of God.” 
What the prophets denounce is not wealth, but unjustly 
acquired wealth. And, for them, the value of monotheism 
lay not in its correctness as a speculation but in its ethical 
implications: “unity of person and power implied unity of 
will.”’ 

“They no more anticipated the problems of modern society 
than they predicted the events of modern history. But balance 
and harmony are the most pervasive characteristics of their 
teaching, by whatever test it is tried, with whatever order of 
interests it has to deal. No minds were ever, in T. H. Green’s 
sense, more truly organic to the eternal consciousness. None 
ever placed the divine so far above the human, but none ever 
wrought more surely for the re-union and recognition of both 
as interdependent elements of'a single absolute existence.” 

The last essay, “ What is Agnosticism?” is, perhaps, too 
speculative to be quite convincing. But the book as a whole 
is singularly full and suggestive: it should be in the hands 
of every candidate for honors in Oxford Greats. 





LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


THE stream of books that is poured out on the subject of 
eighteenth century life and eighteenth century scandals 
seems to suggest that interest in this topic cannot die. This 


* “Tn the Days of the Georges.”” By W. B. Boulton. Eveleigh 
Nash. 15s. net. 
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is at first sight a strange and bewildering phenomenon. 
There is nothing particularly heroic or romantic about the 
little world that treated its pleasures, its accomplishments, 
and its escapades as the capital object of existence for itself 
and the nation which it governed. In particular there is 
nothing heroic or romantic about the scarcely acclimatised 
Court whose chief members certainly did not succeed by any 
gifts or graces of character in eliminating the grossness of 
vice or the harshness of virtue. It might seem odd that we 
should all still want to know how many fortunes disappeared 
at the gaming tables of Brooks’, and still more odd that 
anybody should care still to pursue the squalid stories of 
the domestic quarrels and treacheries of the Georges. Yet 
this interest undoubtedly persists and the world continues 
to swallow all the innumerable books that are printed about 
the intrigues and careers of the spoilt children of this age. 
An analogous case is that of the contemporary Court of 
France, whose frivolous and monotonous life preserves its 
curious fascination for the modern mind, and commands an 
audience for any book on the memoirs or confessions of those 
who enjoyed or endured the life of Versailles. In that case, 
of course, the dramatic catastrophe that overwhelmed and 
extinguished this existence gives a certain piquancy to the 
story. The men and women who intrigued and quarrelled 
over the most tedious trifles about the precedence and privi- 
leges of rank stand out against a red background of engulf- 
ing realities. The English eighteenth century aristocracy 
has not been made morbidly interesting by such a fate, but 
it has succeeded in making a later age read the century with 
its own eyes and in provoking a permanent curiosity about 
its own trivial doings. This is partly due, of course, to 
the splendid art in which it could perpetuate even the most 
undistinguished features of its most undistinguished mem- 
bers. When we think of the eighteenth century we call up 
a gallery of Sir Joshua’s, of Gainsborough’s, of men and 
women painted in every dress and every disguise, as if they 
were determined that their faces and their graces should 
haunt and pursue the centuries that came after. Perhaps 
a democratic society will oblige all the best artists to paint 
only the portraits of the poor, so that succeeding generations 
may not forget the realities of life in contemplating the 
calm and leisured comfort of a small class. 

Mr. Boulton’s book is a good example of the kind of 
fiction of “ eighteenth century ” society that is sure to interest 
a great many readers. He is a pleasant and entertaining 
writer. He gives us a realistic picture of the business of 
running a faro bank at Brooks’; the sort of profession 
adopted by members of the governing class who, in modern 
times, would be directors of a company. It was in this 
cheating pursuit that Lord Robert Spencer made the fortune 
with which he bought his estate at Woolbeding, and that 
Lord Foley disengaged himself of an income of £18,000 a 
year and £100,000 in ready money, leaving an estate which 
he received unencumbered under a heavy weight of mort- 
gages. It is when we peep into Brooks’ that we understand 
the important part played by our Family Settlements, which 
came in with the Restoration, in keeping the aristocracy 
together. In the sixteenth century the estates of “ unthrifty 
gentlemen ’”’ had a way of passing into the hands of yeomen. 
Another chapter in Mr. Boulton’s book describes the amazing 
legend of George the Third’s early marriage with a Quakeress. 
The story was that, when Prince of Wales, George the Third 
fell in love with a charming Quakeress named Hannah Light- 
foot, that he married her, had several children, and kept 
her in seclusion till her death. A variant of the story 
represented Hannah Lightfoot, not as the wife of the Prince 
of Wales, but as his mistress, their relations being covered 
by a marriage with an obliging tradesman. This story 
appeared from time to time in various forms, amongst those 
whe aided in its circulation being William Combe, the author 
of the “ Tours of Dr. Syntax,” and Mrs. Thrale. But during 
the life of George the Third the story did not make any very 
bold appearance, and remained in the stage of rumor 
and innuendo. After the death of the King the story made 
more headway and got entangled, like most things in the 
quarrels of George the Fourth and his Queen. The author of 
“An Historical Fragment,” relative to her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline, referred to the story as follows: “The 
Queen at this time labored under a very curious, and, to me, 
unaccountable species of delusion. She fancied herself in 











reality neither a Queen nor a wife. She believed his present 
Majesty to have been actually married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and she as fully believed his late Majesty to have been 
married to Miss Hannah Lightfoot, the beautiful Quakeress, 
previous to his marriage with Queen Charlotte: that a 
marriage between King George and Queen Charlotte was a 
second time solemnised at Kew under the color of an even- 
ing’s entertainment after the death of Miss Lightfoot; and 
that as that lady did not die until after the births of the 
present King and H.R.H. the Duke of York, her Majesty 
really considered the Duke of Clarence the true heir to the 
throne. Her Majesty thought also that the knowledge of 
that circumstance by the Ministers was the true cause of 
George the Fourth’s retaining the Tory administration when 
he came into power.’’ Mr. Boulton traces the later history 
of this story with the controversy between Jesse, the author 
of the “History of the Court of George the Third,” and 
Mr. Thorne, the founder of “ Notes and Queries,” and its 
connexion with the story of a marriage between the Duke of 
Cumberland and Olive Wilmot. It is a curious irony 
that attached such a story to the memory of George the 
Third, of whom Thurlow once said with his brutal frank- 
ness to the Prince of Wales, “Sir, your father will continue 
to be a popular King, as long as he continues to go to church 
every Sunday and to be faithful to that ugly woman, your 
mother ; but you, Sir, will never be popular.” 

No eighteenth century book would be complete without 
an account of Beau Brummell, the subject of Mr. Boulton’s 
last chapter. This king of dandies was the grandson of a 
tradesman, who let lodgings in Bury Street, St. James’s. 
Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool, being at- 
tracted, it is said, by the elegance of the inscription, “ Apart- 
ments to Let,’’ took rooms there, and took up the son who 
had made such a success of his handwriting, finally giving 
him a clerkship in the Treasury. The next step in the for- 
tunes of the family was the promotion of the young clerk to 
the position of private secretary to Lord North. This hap- 
pened in 1767. By 1788 William Brummell was in a posi- 
tion to retire to a country house in Berkshire with the 
dignity of high sheriff, and some £2,500 a year in sinecures. 
Young George came into £30,000, went to Eton and Oxford, 
and made his fortune, such as it was, at his first casual 
meeting with the Prince of Wales, who was vastly impressed 
by his deportment. Mr. Boulton tells the well-known story 
of his rise and fall. His last phase was ignominious, but 
something of his strange power remained to the last. By 
the efforts of the Vice-Consul at Caen he was allowed milk in 
his bath in prison, and two hundred pounds of public money 
was spent in getting him out of it. “ Je puis vous assurer,”’ 
he said on the day of his release, “ que c’est aujourd’hni le 
plus heureux jour de ma vie car je suis sorti de prison et 
j'ai mangé de saumon.” 





NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS.* 


Tue great Corsican overshadowed his brothers so completely 
that it is difficult to realise that two, at least, of them, 
Joseph and Lucien, possessed abilities far above the average. 
The sisters, too, as M. Turquan has recently shown, were 
decidedly clever. each in her own wayward manner; and 
we realise, at least in part, the genius of the chief of the 
family when we observe the way in which he dominates, 
elevates, and controls these seven masterful characters. 

The story of the brothers is by no means an easy one 
to tell. Their natures were so diverse, their paths so widely 
divergent, that Mr. Atteridge has, as it were, to grasp four 
oiled billiard balls at once. True, the career of Napoleon 
lends a certain unity to the narrative; but to lay stress 
on that is to dwarf the brothers. Mr. Atteridge has not 
fully overcome these difficulties. His chapters are often 
so full of the great man that the references to the brothers 
come in as little more than side-shows ; and, in places, the 
facts come so thick and fast as entirely to blur the person- 
alities of the actors. Indeed, a lack of characterisation 
appears to us the chief defect of the book. There is no 
effective portraiture of “Madame Mére,” that uncultured, 
prim, and parsimonious dame, whom her children revered, 
but not seldom disobeyed. Joseph’s marriage to Mlle. 


By A. Hilliard Atteridge. Methuen. 
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Clary, of Marseilles, is also referred to without a sufficient 
description of her, or, later on, of her sister Désirée, the 
future Queen of Sweden. It would also have added to the 
interest of the book to present portrait sketches of the four 
brothers—Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome—when their 
characters were matured. The time at which Jerome took 
possession of his Kingdom of Westphalia (November, 1807) 
would have been a convenient opportunity to take a survey 
of their personality and of the means by which the family 
had reached its perilous height of glory. As it is, the reader 
has to construct for himself the characters of the brothers 
from the plentiful store of events and incidents here to be 
found. 

Mr. Atteridge states his facts carefully and without 
manifest bias; but the discerning reader can see that his 
penchant is for Napoleon, and in nearly all cases against the 
recalcitrant Lucien and Louis. He is rather hard on the 
former. Certainly the way in which “Citizen Brutus” 
shirked the military duties entrusted to him in 1793-4 was 
far from creditable; but the young man had a strong bent 
towards oratory and politics. And how can an embryo 
statesman put up with commissariat duties? In truth, 
except during the few weeks which culminated in the coup 
d’état of Brumaire, Lucien never had fit scope for his un- 
doubtedly great abilities; and he always considered, prob- 
ably with justice, that Napoleon disliked him for the superior 
tactfulness and courage which he displayed at that crisis. 
The feud soon became all but irreconcilable, and Lucien 
settled at Rome, becoming Prince of Canino, and devoting 
himself to artistic and agricultural pursuits, which, by the 
way, we wish that Mr. Atteridge had described more fully 
in Chapter XV. A longer sketch of his novel, “ La Tribu 
Indienne,” and some notice of his epic, “ Charlemagne,” 
would also have been a relief to a narrative which is neces- 
sarily concerned mainly with politics. How much Napoleon 
missed by not always having the support of Lucien appears 
from the prompt and able conduct of the younger brother 
after Waterloo. Lucien it was who persuaded the Emperor 
to proclaim Napoleon II., and did much to stay the adverse 
tide of events. Lucien would probably have made a better 
King of Spain than Joseph. He had more energy; his 
oratory was impressive; and he would not have tried to 
meddle in military affairs and to command armies. If 
the Spanish experiment could have succeeded at all (which 
is very doubtful after the perfidy of Bayonne), it would have 
been with Lucien, or Murat, at Madrid. Joseph was doing 
geod work at Naples ; and from the beginning he was clearly 
a misfit in Spain. At first the scheme was mooted of 
placing Lucien as Viceroy of Joseph in the New World. 
Singular it would have been to see the quondam “ Brutus ”’ 
of the Jacobin Club of ‘ Marathon” (St. Maximin) reigning 
at Mexico over more than half of the New World. 

There is one side of the career of Joseph Bonaparte 
which Mr. Atteridge scarcely notices. The eldest of the 
Bonapartes was an able diplomatist, as appeared by his 
conduct of the negotiations with Austria at Lunéville early 
in 1801, and at Amiens with Great Britain in 1802-3. In 
both of these episodes Joseph acquitted himself most credit- 
ably, and in the latter he and Maret clearly outmatched 
Cornwallis and Merry. All the points in dispute were 
decided in favor of France, and Napoleon’s gratitude for his 
brother’s services was unbounded. Joseph himself spoke of 
the Peace of Amiens as “My peace.” The references here 
given to Joseph’s constructive work at Naples are also in- 
adequate; and there is the less excuse for this, as it had 
been well described by Mr. R. M. Johnston in “The 
Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy.” None of the Bona- 
partes rendered more important services than Joseph, aided 
by his Minister, Roederer, in sweeping away feudal abuses, 
in transferring the burden of taxation from the poor to 
the rich, and in preparing to revise Neapolitan law in con- 
formity to the spirit, though not the letter, of the “ Code 
Napoléon.” The restoring of order to the finances, and 
the re-establishment of public contentment and order within 
the space of two years (despite the revolt consequent on the 
British victory of Maida) was an achievement of which any 
ruler might be proud. Not the least of Napoleon’s blunders 
after Tilsit was the transference of Joseph to Madrid. That 
the latter resented it appears from his petty conduct towards 
his successor, Murat, which the author rightly stigmatises. 








The pettiness which occasionally manifests itself even 
in the greater of the Bonapartes is painfully obvious in the 
characters of Louis and Jerome. The author’s description 
of Louis well brings out the morbid elements of that singular 
character. Perhaps Mr. Atteridge does not allow sufficiently 
for the growing difficulties of Louis as King of Holland 
under the terrible grip of the Continental system, or for the 
generosity of his aims for his Dutch subjects. But the 
general outlines of his character and that of Jerome come 
out distinctly, though it would have been better to describe 
continuously the curious story of the Patterson marriage, 
It is singular that the first child of that union was born 
at Camberwell; also that Lucien should do literary work 
at Ludlow and Thorngrove in and after 1809. 

Turning to details, we may notice that Mr. Atteridge 
exaggerates the importance of Napoleon’s suggestions, in 
September, 1793, of the means of capturing Toulon. It is 
now recognised by impartial inquirers that the Com- 
missioners of the Convention had suggested a similar plan. 
Again, after Vendémiaire, Bonaparte was not Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Interior, but second in command, 
until Barras resigned the chief command. Mr. Atteridge 
concludes that Bonaparte wished well to the Papacy in 1797-8 
because, after his success over the Papalini at Tolentino, 
he did not march on Rome; but, surely, he stayed his 
march because he had to settle matters with Austria in the 
North. In point of fact, his references to the Papacy in his 
letters breathe contempt; and after the rupture at the end 
of 1797 he sent Berthier to Rome with the significant remark 
that he was to consider himself as Treasurer for the Army 
of England. The account of the scuffles before the French 
Embassy on December 27th and 28th is, also, favorable 
to the democrats and Joseph Bonaparte; and the Roman 
populace declared the Republic on February 15th, before 
Berthier’s troops entered the city. Military affairs in 
general are touched on loosely. The importance of the 
surrender of some 22,000 French and Swiss troops at Baylen 
in July, 1808, is not pointed out. There is also a curious 
reference to “ Vimiera and Rolica,” though the skirmish at 
Roliga preceded the victory at Vimiera; and the sentence 
concludes, “ Wellesley had driven Junot from Lisbon.” That 
is what Wellesley wanted to do, and what Burrard and 
Dalrymple prevented him from doing. The description of 
Vittoria (the climax of Joseph’s career) is also less careful 
than that of Maida, for which Joseph was not in the least 
responsible. Finally, it is regrettable that Mr. Atteridge 
appended the hurried chapters dealing with Napoleon IIL 
The theme, “ Napoleon’s Brothers,” was wide enough in 
itself, and the work would have gained in interest by fuller 
and more connected treatment. Even so, he has given us 
an interesting and instructive work. 





CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM.* 


Mr. Sripney Heatu, the author of “The Romance of Sym- 
bolism,” advances in a somewhat tentative and hesitating 
fashion the old hypothesis that Gothic art was the creation 
of secret and mysterious brotherhoods. ‘The (Gothic) 
style,’’ he says, “may have originated from some artistic 
association, closely allied and confederated in different 
countries.” The “artistic association’’ is, presumably, 
meant to indicate the Freemasons, and for the sake of the 
innocent and unwary, it may be well to register the very 
flattest possible denial of this picturesque but fallacious 
fancy. Hallam, writing in the days of ignorance, when 
Gothic was but dimly understood, may be excused for putting 
forward the Masonic theory; but the studies and labors of 
the last seventy years have shown that the hypothesis is 
without foundation. For the fact is that the Gothic of every 
country is a thing distinct and apart; Spanish Gothic is 
different from French, French from English, and both from 
German. Indeed, county often differs from county ; the Per- 
pendicular of East Anglia compared with that of South 
Wales is as a palace to a hovel; and an early English lancet 
in a Welsh Church is sometimes so rudely shaped that it 
may easily be mistaken for a Norman window. Gothic, then, 
though it was the manifestation of one spirit, was a curiously 


* “The Romance of Symbolism and its Relation to Church 
Ornament and Architecture.” By Sidney Heath. Griffiths. 7s. 6d. 
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local art, the work of local craftsmen, not of a cosmopolitan 
society. 

However, the hypothesis in question is put forward, as 
has been said, in a tentative manner; one is sorry to see 
that other statements of the author are less tentative, and, 
if possible, less accurate. It is with astonishment that one 
reads that the Temple Church was built by the Knights 
Hospitallers, that the position of the pulpit in the nave is 
peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, that the word 
“porch”? is derived from the Latin “porche,’’ that 
Barrifey means “to wash,’’ and that aspersion, or 
sprinkling, is allowed by the Rubric of the English Bap- 
tismal Service. Then we are told that the Fish Symbol was 
entirely abandoned at the beginning of the fifth century ; 
while, on the preceding page, the author describes the seal 
of Aberdeen Cathedral, dated c. 1250, as figuring a Fish, 
instead of the Infant Saviour in the Manger. It is hardly 
harsh to say that these errors—the list might be extended— 
are inexcusable; and that their occurrence renders Mr. 
Heath’s book of little value. 

And then, one feels that the author has made but poor 
use of his opportunities; he sins not only by commission, 
but by omission. Take the article on the Fish Symbol. We 
have seen how Mr. Heath contradicts himself over the disuse 
of this emblem. “ After gradually falling into disuse during 
the fourth century, it was entirely abandoned at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century.’’ This false statement occurs 
at the end of the “ Fish ’’ article, which begins as follows :— 

‘At an early date (fourth century) it was discovered that 
the five Greek letters forming the word fish (I. X. 6. Y. 3.) 
when separated, supplied the initials for the five words Jesus 
Christ (the) Son of God (the) Saviour, and this undoubtedly 
caused the fish to be adopted as a secret sign of the primitive 
Ohurch.” 
So the symbol was “adopted’’ in the century in whieh it 
gradually fell into disuse! But, leaving these confusions on 
one side, it is necessary to say that the whole article is 
quite jejune and insufficient. It is not in the least likely 
that the cipher initials suggested the use of the symbol; 
this was surely a far later fancy. Moreover, the fourth 
century is quite a preposterous date for the origin of the 
symbol, which is recommended by Clemens Alexandrinus in 
the second century; it was probably of Egyptian source. 
Used generally as a Christian emblem, the fish was more 
especially the sign of the Elements of the Eucharist and of 
their Content, since the Early Church jealously concealed 
the matter of the sacraments from the uninitiated. Thus 
St. Augustine, after discussing Baptism, speaks of that 
other “ solemnitas in qua ille piscis exhibetur, quem levatum 
de profundo, terra pia comedit.’”’ So an early inscription 
at Autun: “Offspring of the Heavenly Ichthus ae 
eat with a longing hunger, holding Ichthus in thy 
hands.’’ Thus, again, Abercius, Bishop of Hierapolis in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius: “et apponit Cibum, ex uno fonte 
piscem, fides namque singulis produxit, pregrandem, im- 
pollutum, quem apprehendit immaculata virgo.’’ These are 
but a few of the many loci which bear upon the early Chris- 
tian symbol of the fish, and yet, though they are by no 
means recondite, the author of “The Romance of Sym- 
bolism ’’ has contrived to pasa them by unnoticed. When 
the need for the disciplina arcani ceased, when the expulsion 
of the catechumens and the heathen became a mere form, no 
doubt the Ichthus symbol ceased to be in common use; but 
it would be rash to declare that the meaning of the symbol 
was altogether lost: the imagery of the medieval seal, cited 
by Mr. Heath, seems to show that this was not the case. 
Certain parts of the Church may, no doubt, have forgotten 
the significance of the fish; and it is possible that the 
puzzling title of the Graal King, “the Rich Fisher,” or 
“the King Fisher,’’ together with the “ piscis pregrandis,”’ 
that occupies such an important position in certain of the 
Romances, owe their origin to misunderstanding or forgetful- 
ness of the original significance of the emblem. 

It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Heath, unsound and 
insufficient as he is in many ways, has not been taken in 
the desperate toils of the “ occult” symbolists. He does not 
tell us that the two towers which are (sometimes) found at 
the west end of the Gothic cathedral are in reality high 
mysteries, and stand in the closest connection with the twin 
pillars Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s Temple, and the 
Masonic Ritual. He gives no space to the stupid and 














extravagant hypotheses about the Templars, who are sup- 
posed by some unfortunate and misguided persons to have 
been Rosicrucians, Gnostics, Adepts, Freemasons, Baphomet- 
worshippers, and many other things, and to have left 
memorials of their profundities and iniquities in the sculp- 
tures of the Temple churches. The truth is that the sym- 
bolism of medieval art is of catholic, and not of particular 
interpretation. There are, of course, well-ascertained ex- 
ceptions to this rule: the Fish, for example, the signs of 
the Passion, and others; but if we consider the great work 
of the cathedral as a whole, we shall do well not to insist, 
as it were, on a literal translation. The cathedral is the 
tabernacle of the Mass; it shows all creation, beautiful and 
horrible, bright and dark, gathered together to celebrate the 
one Event; it shows the dead stones consecrated and trans- 
muted, made into “living philosophical stones” to praise 
this one mystery, and to show this mystery to the world. 
If one thinks of it, there is the greatest of all gulfs between 
the Christian cathedral and the classic temple; lovely as 
this latter was in its own grade and fashion. But the Greek 
temple was, after all, but the translation of a common and 
earthly dwelling into the most beautiful materials obtain- 
able. In a2 hot climate there are as few windows as possible 
to a house, if it is to be habitable, and so the window is not 
a feature in classic architecture. At the same time, a 
verandah, piazza, or “stoop” is a pleasant and desirable 
addition to such a habitation ; hence the columns and portico 
of shining marble before the temple of Athene. Still, giving 
due credit to the builder’s fine sense of proportion, the 
Parthenon is a log hut translated into marble, but not by 
any means translated into spiritual significance. The 
cathedral is not a glorified house. It is not like a feudal 
baron’s castle, built of better materials and on larger lines. 
The king or baron did not say “ Windsor (or Arundel) is my 
idea of a splendid house; so, no doubt, my god will be 
pleased if I build him a Windsor (or Arundel) on a larger 
scale, and of finer workmanship.” ‘The cathedral was rather 
the expression of adoration, and ecstacy, and mystery, in 
stone ; it symbolised the earth, and all that therein is, exalted 
and assumed and redeemed into the region of eternal beauty 
by the power of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Here, one might 
say, are all the common objects that surround us, that make 
up our world. Here are the hard and shapeless stones, the 
rough ashlers of the quarry, here are the heavy logs of the 
timber yard, here are the colors red and blue and yellow, 
here are fragments of glass, and metal, here are stuffs of 
silk and velvet, here, finally, are men—ourselves. And all 
these things are capable of vile use and ugly use; squalor 
can be signified by stone, color can glare hideously, silk 
and velvet may be the expression of vulgar luxury, and 
wood can make a gallows tree. But in place of these uses, 
the old artists made of the wood the Rood, and brought, as 
it were, all the visible world into this one service—the Quest 
of the Perfect Beauty and of that Love which moves the sun 
and the other stars. And when the Rood was cast down 
it was time to build up the workhouse; and this was done 
accordingly, with results that are of common knowledge. 
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being ignorant of the country, wish to obtain a general idea 
of its appearance and chief characteristics. 
For an Anglo-Indian the author is wonderfully appre- 


ciative of things Persian, and he frankly recognises 
that “it is a new, and perhaps, a salutary experience for an 
Indian official to come into contact with an Oriental people 
who owe no allegiance to the West.” Yet he cannot alto- 
gether shake off his Anglo-Indian idiosyncrasies. Thus he 
twice makes use of the dreadful expression “a white 
man’”’; talks of the English “not scrupling to join 
forces with an Asiatic against a European nation in their 
bitter rivalry with the Portuguese,’”’ as though some 
common element lacked by the Persians united the Por- 
tuguese and the English, and loads his pages with 
such Indianisms as “puggaree” for turban; ‘“ Khansa- 
mah,” “Moulvis’”’ for Mull4s, “chota haziri’” for 
first breakfast or early tea, “tiffin’’ for luncheon, 
“dak’’ and ‘“dik-bungalow”’ for stage and post-house, 
and the like. No objection need be raised to a 
moderate use of foreign words, for which no exact 
English equivalent exists, in books of travel, but they 
should be the words of the country described, not those 
of some other country, else, instead of giving local color, 
they tend to call up a false picture, as do the descrip- 
tions of Persians sitting “cross-legged’’ at a meal, 
or wearing “the usual Persian fez,’’ as though they 
were Turks, whereas they no doubt sat on their heels (du 
zint nishastan, “to sit on the two knees,” is the Persian 
expression) and wore the Persian lambskin hat or kuldh. 
The transliteration of Oriental words also leaves a good 
deal to be desired. It would, perhaps, be too much to hope 
that the author should write Muhammad (or even 
Mohammed) instead of the incorrect ‘“‘ Mahomed ” (which is 
little better than the old “ Mahound”), but he does not 
even adhere to this, and, having written ‘“Mahomed”’ on 
p. 122, tries the effect of ‘“‘Mohamed”’ on p. 123. It is 
also a pity that he speaks of the present Shah’s great-grand- 
father as “Nasr-ed-Din,” though here again he errs 
in company with most English writers and journalists, be- 
cause these Arabic titles have meanings which are vitiated 
by such slipshod transliterations, and there are three dis- 
tinct titles compounded with three different derivatives of 
this root, the verbal noun (Nasr), the active particle (Nasir), 
and the passive participle (Nasir or Naseer), so that to con- 
found together Nasr-ud-Din (‘the Help of the Faith”), Nasir- 
ud-Din (“the Helper of the Faith’), and Nasir-ud-Din 
(“Helped by the Faith’’) is to create the same kind of 
confusion as would be caused in English history by reducing 
to one conventional form the names Edward, Edwin, and 
Edmund, and regarding as “pedantic” any attempt to 
differentiate them. Other errors of transliteration occur, 
however, for which less excuse exists—e.g., “ Kawerun”’ 
for Kazerun; “Puseh’’ for Puzeh (or better Puza, “the 
Snout’’); “Bujah’ for Buyah; “Shuster” for Shushter; 
“Kavi” for Kawa, and the like. A scientific transliteration 
must differentiate between the ordinary k, the gutteral g, and 
the aspirated kh, and between the ordinary hard g and 
the aspirated gh ; and though, perhaps, one can hardly expect 
ordinary writers to use a form so strange to English eyes as 
Qiwdm, and must rest contented with Kiwdém, it is un- 
necessarily distressing to find in one place “ Khawam”’ 
and in another “ Kovam.”’ 


There are a few more serious errors which should have 


been avoided by anyone familiar with the Muhammadan ~ 


East. Thus we find the old delusion that one who 
has made the pilgrimage to Mecca is entitled to wear the 
green turban, whereas this privilege is, of course, peculiar 
to Sayyids, or descendants of the Prophet; and a still more 
serious slip occurs on p. 119, where the author, in de- 
scribing the festival of the “ Umar-Kushdn,” which he 
fairly enough compares with the English Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
says that the guy “represents Omar, who slew Ali, the 
son-in-law of the Prophet,’’ though any historical manual 
would have told him that the latter survived the former by 
a good many years, and was, in fact, the last of those “ four 
orthodox Caliphs’’ of whom Omar was the second. This is 
as though a foreign traveller, describing the observance of 
the Fifth of November in England, should state that Guy 
Fawkes was held up to execration because he decapitated 
Charles the First! 





In general the author writes in a pleasing style, but he 
has one mannerism which tends to get on the reader’s 
nerves, and that is the constant use of “one’’ in place of 
the pronoun of the first person. A book of travels is almost 
necessarily autobiographical; it is hard to be autobio- 
graphical and at the same time to avoid saying “I” and 
“my,’’ without producing such clumsy sentences ag 
these :— 

“Later on, when Persia and Persian ways have grown 
more familiar, one is forced reluctantly to acknowledge that 
the inner mind of the people is a closed book that no foreigner 
may read; but at the outset, with one’s enthusiasm still fresh, 
as one treads the silent, narrow streets ‘of Bushire, one is still 
restless with the desire to know and understand.”—(Page 36.) 

“All one’s bedding is tied on the back, and, even more 
important, one’s camera, and all one’s films are there too, in 
imminent danger of total immersion. is is the worst 
fate that has yet overtaken the baggage, but one takes it far 
more philosophically than one would anywhere else than in 
Persia. If one’s camera and sixteen dozen films have been 
utterly ruined it cannot be helped .’—(Page 175.) 

“Fortunately a new conveyance is available, and the old 
one may be discarded. The last one sees of it, it is standing 
in the Meidan-i-Shah, a perfect wreck of all that a carriage 
should be. One wonders when, if ever, patched up and repaired, 
it will attempt the adventurous journey again. Yet it is with 
something of regret one parts company with it. In spite of its 
dilapidated appearance it had carried one for over three 
hundred miles without a breakdown, and had one known what 
lay ahead one would have still further appreciated its powers 
of endurance.” 

Another feature of the book which lends itself to 
criticism is the lack of references. Translations of cunei- 
form inscriptions and Persian poems are quoted without 
any indication or acknowledgment of their source, and well- 
known stories, like that connected with the pathetic inscrip- 
tion, “Cy git Rodolfe,’”’ in the cemetery at Ispahan, 
are occasionally given in garbled forms, without any attempt 
to check them by contemporary authorities. The Index, 
too, is inadequate ; for example, it contains no reference to 
the above-mentioned Rodolfe or Ralph Stadler, yet comprises 
entries like ‘American Consul, 5”; “Austria, 269”; 
“Charles the First, 14, 141”’; “Charing Cross 316,’’ and 
the like. The illustrations, on the other hand, are good, 
and the map at the end of the volume is satisfactory. Some 
of the author’s reflections show a certain lack of considera- 
tion, as when he discusses the inappropriateness of the 
names “ Kaleh-i-Dokhter,” “the Maiden Fortress,” and 
“ Kotal-i-Dokhter,” “the Pass of the Maiden,” ex- 
pressing wonder that “so mild” or “so picturesque and 
gentle” a name should be conferred on places so forbidding 
and unapproachable. Does he think the Jungfrau in 
Switzerland (which, however picturesque, can hardly even 
now, when a railway threatens its ancient inviolability, be 
described as “mild’’) ill named, or would he anticipate 
“mildness ”’ if he set out to scale a “virgin peak” ? 

It is also curious to find absolutely no dates in 
a book which is essentially a diary. The author’s 
journey was made in the spring, and, presumably, from his 
references to the departure for the capital of the Shirazi 
deputies to the “Majlis” or National Assembly, in the 
year 1907, since it is not clear whether a passing reference 
to the assassination of the Aminu’s-Sultan, which 
happened on August 31st of that year, indicates that he was 
still in Persia at the time of this event. Some of his 
remarks about the “Majlis” (e.g., on p. 324) are unfair 
and misleading, though elsewhere he seems disposed 
to give it credit for potentialities of good, and it is to be 
regretted that the Persian struggle for freedom suggests 
nothing to him—not even an alternative expression—but 
“comic opera,’’ which term he uses in at least four 
different places. His view of the whole constitutional 
movement in Persia, which really goes back for some 
thirty years, and was by no means the sudden mush- 
room creation that he supposes, is superficial; while 
his suggestion that it was largely inspired by “the 
Indian, and more particularly the Calcutta and Bombay 
agitator,”’ is not merely misleading, but mischievous in the 
highest degree. The weekly paper to which he no doubt 
alludes in this passage (the “ Hablu’l-Matin”), though printed 
in Calcutta, was entirely edited and managed by Persians, 
and, so soon as the freedom of the Press was established in 
Persia, began to appear as a daily paper at Teheran on 
April 29th, 1907, though it was suppressed after the coup 
d@’ état of June 23rd, 1908. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all these defects, this book con- 
tains much that is admirable, including many fine descrip- 
tions of the wonderful scenery and the majestic ruins which 
give to Persia—especially Southern Persia—so unique a 
charm, as well as many sympathetic and appreciative 
remarks on the good points in the Persian character which 
are too often ignored by European travellers. This makes 
us regret the more that the whole book is not equal in merit 
to certain considerable portions of it. On the whole, the 
earlier chapters, especially chapters iii—ix inclusive, are 
much better than the later ones, perhaps because the 
writer’s mind was at the beginning of his journey more 
receptive of fresh impressions. 

Epwarp G. Browne. 





RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE.* 


Some of Mr. Davies’s criticisms in his new “ Life of Michel- 
angelo” strike us as rather vague and nebulous—rather, we 
should say, like the criticism of a writer consciously on the 
look-out for new theories and suggestions; but he brings out 
well one important aspect of the great sculptor’s genius. 
“Pure symbol meant,’’ as he says, to Michelangelo, ‘“ sym- 
bol expressed in terms of the human body.”’ And he points 
out that to understand the Sistine frescoes, we must realise 
that “throughout this great work the facts, moral and 
physical, of man’s relation to the Creator are without excep- 
tion expressed through the human form.’’ That this was so 
is, of course, an obvious fact; the clue lies in the realisation 
of the fact’s meaning. 

All emotions and feelings of whatever kind which man 
can appreciate are such as man himself feels. We cannot 
attribute even to birds and beasts and flowers and trees emo- 
- tions other than our own. The sea’s calmness and tran- 
quillity under a blue sky, its rage and fury in the hour of 
storm, the cliff’s sternness, the desert’s cruelty, dancing 
brooks and laughing flowers, all these are aspects of our 
own moods and emotions. It is we who infect the sea with 
fury and the desert with cruelty, for it is not likely that 
either entertain any such feelings on their own account. 
Man himself in short is the source of all the emotions or 
ideas he can in any way grasp the meaning of. The signifi- 
cance of the whole universe is packed into a man, and all 
these ideas and emotions, all this significance, in so far as we 
can imagine it made visible at all, is made visible in man’s 
body, countenance, expression, and features. 

This is the sculptor’s view of the matter. For him the 
human body, as it is the source of all feeling, so it affords 
the only adequate means of visibly interpreting such feeling. 
Set a born sculptor any story to tell with whatever com 
plicated accessories you choose, and his instinct will be to 
narrow it all down to terms of the naked human figure. The 
sun touches many things with light, but the light is in the 
sun. It is to the orb itself that your true Zoroastrian 
turns. Man’s thought and emotion touch many an object 
and bring them into relation with the human lot and fill 
them with meaning, but the thought and emotion are in 
man and it is to man your sculptor turns. His genius is of 
that order that no reflected emotions satisfy it. With an 
insatiable, almost a bloodhound, instinct, he tracks them 
back to their lair in the human body. It seems he craves 
closer touch and more intimate acquaintance with a man’s 
thoughts than others do. The sea’s anger, the cliff’s fierce- 
ness are at the best but feeble and far away reproductions of 
those feelings. He would grasp them as nearly in the con- 
crete as possible, in their first manifestations, as they por- 
tray themselves in living terms of bearing, look, and gesture. 
What is the fierceness and rage of storm and salt water to 
the fierceness and rage of a set brow and clenched hand? 
We speak, of course, of the true sculptor, of him who adores 
the body for the meaning of it, and because it is the most 
forcible and direct expression of the human mind and soul. 
There is another kind, the imitative or photographic sculp- 
tor, well known to all of us, who regards the reproduction of 
external appearance as the sculptor’s true aim, and whose 
dealings with the human body, or “the nude”’ as he often 
calls it, are quite rightly felt by a discerning public to be 
indecent. Him we may pass by. 





*** Michelangelo.” By Gerald S. Davies. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


net. 
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Michelangelo possesses, and makes one more conscious 
of than any other, the sculptor’s passion for the human body, 
“You may hunt these frescoes through,” Mr. Davies says of 
the Pisturi series, “and you will find but a few scant, almost 
unavoidable instances in which any form whaiever save that 
of man has been employed. In the ‘Creation of Plants’ a 
mere spray of fern upon a jutting rock ; a great colored circle 
for the sun; a withered leafless tree in the ‘Deluge’; a 
stump of another tree in the ‘Creation of Adam,’ and a tree 
with one side bearing leafage and fruit in the ‘Tempta- 
tion’; the head of an ox and a fallen sheep in the ‘ Sacri- 
fice of Noah,’ some snakes in the ‘ Brazen Serpent,’ anda 
few wreaths of colossal oak-leaves among the ‘ Athletes ’— 
these are the sweeping together of such few natural forms as 
are to be found in the whole of that vast work.’’ That this 
example is painting, not sculpture, enhances its value. So 
strong was Michelangelo’s bias towards the sculptor’s 
vision and treatment that this work of his, the greatest work 
of fresco-painting, most critics would say, extant on the 
earth, is conceived not as painting at all but as sculpture. 
Brush does the work, but the entire story from creation to 
judgment is thought out and acted in terms of the chisel. 
There are no accessories and none of the aids to illusion, or 
amplifications and details which painting, rightly enough, 
relies on to tell her story. It is all boiled down into the 
carcase and lineaments of man. Aids, explanations, amplifi- 
cations, corroborative evidence, these are not for the sculptor. 
He looks through these to the source of all thought, to man. 

It is this passionate concentration of his genius upon 
the human body as the vehicle and means of all possible 
expression which is, as it were, the very essence of Michel- 
angelo’s creative energy. The painted sculpture of the 
Sistine Vaults is one remarkable example of it, but every- 
thing he ever put his hand to is visibly inspired by the same 
impulse. There have been many tales told of this obsession 
of his. How he could see the figure he was engaged on 
within the block, and would set himself to hack off the 
marble with furious blows to set it free; how he used to be 
led, an old man, to the Hercules torso in the Capitol that 
he might stroke its thighs and muscles. But it is, of course, 
his own sculptural forms that are most full of this spirit. 
Marble in Michelangelo’s hands seems not marble, but visible 
emotion. Fear, hope, pity, despair and doubt, or faith 
and courage, all the passions and impulses which make 
up the sum of human experience, seem present to his touch, 
and constitute the material he worksin. If this conviction, 
that the human form is the essence of expression, is the 
inspiration of the sculptor’s art, what sculptor ever attained 
to the genius of Michelangelo? In truth, as a sheer vital 
force, his influence is probably unapproached. His personal 
gift, the strength of the conviction in which he worked, 
strikes one—so far as we are able to judge of these things— 
as greater, more irresistible, than in the case of even the 
great sculptors of antiquity. It is difficult not to doubt 
if the Greeks felt quite as keenly as Michelangelo the limit- 
less capacities for expression stored up in the human form. 

In any case, they give it differently. Form is the 
mother tongue of Greek art, and the mother tongue of 
Florentine art, yet not the same message is conveyed in both. 
Betwixt Athens and Florence how close a resemblance, yet 
how deep a gulf! The old intellectual zest has re-awakened ; 
the love of definition, the mental craving for identifying, 
separating, explaining, for assigning to all things their 
proper form and function, which had been the Greek ideal, 
once more inspires life. Inevitably this love of definition 
had led in Athens to a remarkable development of the arts 
of form; for the arts of form are but the aesthetic counter- 
part of the intellectual love of defining things. And now 
that the same spirit revives in the Renaissance the same 
artistic development attends it. Florence, leader of the 
intellectual movement, leads the artistic movement also, a8 
Athens led both in the classic age, and in Florentine as in 
Attic art the prevailing quality is the quality of form. 

Here is the resemblance: a similar influence palpitating 
through life and art both. Who can fail to see it? But 
also what a difference! Where is now the serenity, the 
calmness, the sense of attainment of classic sculpture! 
The Athenian loved defining, and he was satisfied with his 
definitions, and his satisfaction is reflected in that art which 
has definition for its object, in sculpture, namely, for Greek 
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Above all, thie romance envelop the reader in the atmosphere 
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house of Indian information which could not be obtained frem 
any othersource. Withal, it unfolds a story full of dramatic 
interest and instinct with deep emotions. 
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sculpture achieves its end, is content, says all it wants to say. 
The Florentine, too, loved defining, but can he live satisfied 
within the limits of his own definition? There have come 
into the world, since the old clear-cut classic days, thoughts, 
emotions, aspirations, questionings which classic life was 
little either illumined or perplexed by. They cannot be 
quite answered, those thoughts and aspirations; they can- 
not be brought within the bounds of the definable, neither 
can they be cast out. It is impossible to ignore them— 
impossible, above all, for an artist to ignore them—for they 
are part of the life it is his very mission to express. Yet 
it is impossible completely to suppress them. They inspire, 
but they dislocate. 

Let the reader look on Michelangelo’s designs with 
the thought in his mind of the forces that have come into the 
world since classic life and classic art collapsed together. 
He will find those forces there, in the passion and doubt and 
restlessness, in the spiritual groping and yearning which 
trouble and convulse the creations of the great artist who 
pre-eminently stands for the Renaissance. Never no more, 
the perturbed, inspired figures, the strained sinews, the 
furrowed brows seem to say, never no more the old composure 
and serene assurance of a life which accepted definite limi- 
tations. But yet, if the composure and serenity have gone, 
so, too, have the limitations. If the old perfect, rounded 
utterance is no longer possible, hints are possible, question- 
ings, half revelations, dim recognition of things beyond the 
veil, are possible. It was by the light of these that Michel- 
angelo worked. 

Hence his hold upon us. We are still living in the 
Renaissance. Michelangelo is still our spokesman. The 
Problem he thought and sweated over, the problem how to 
reconcile the claims of the intellectual and spiritual 
faculties, is the problem which still engrosses and wearies 
and perplexes and fascinates the world. 





“THE SEVEN THAT WERE HANGED.’’* 


Ir is melancholy to reflect how dependent is educated 
opinion, for its insight into life, on the chance arrival of 
genius. Had a writer of Tolstoy’s or Dostoievsky’s force 
arisen in the last few years to chronicle the moral debacle in 
Russia, the triumph of cynicism in the general reaction, 
the brutalising effects of anarchical gospels on the one hand 
and of callous, wanton murders under the flag of martial 
law on the other, Europe might have realised that it is less 
the tragic facts of the abortive revolution that are to be de- 
plored than the general spiritual degeneration that follows in 
their train. It is, perhaps, significant that the talent 
that appears of most interest to the Russian public which 
has lived through these last years of feverish disillusionment 
should be that of the neurasthenic Andreieff. A most un- 
equal writer, Andreieff has assuredly genius, but it is genius 
decadent in its fibres, and expressive of the disintegra- 
tion of the forces of self-command and moral control. His 
play, “Tzar Hunger,” is indeed like a series of weird 
hallucinations in the head of a man excited by stimulants, 
though it is none the less characterised by true imaginative 
intensity. His “Red Laugh” is almost destroyed artisti- 
cally by its nightmarish atmosphere of unreality, and no- 
thing further from Tolstoy’s objective truth and Turguenev’s 
classic balance can be conceived. The story before us “The 
Seven that were Hanged ’’ will probably make a much more 
successful appeal to English readers than would Andreieff’s 
other works, for it is simple, moving, sincere, and compara- 
tively free from exaggeration and tricks of effect. Of 
course in the hands of the author of “The House of the 
Dead,” or of the author of “ Ivan Ilyitch,” the subject might 
sear the conscience of the civilised world, but, as we have 
said, genius is so rare that we must be grateful even for its 
briefest flashes and its fitful glow. The story, which is written 
without political bias or any ostensible humanitarianism, 
appeals to men of all camps. 

The first few pages describe the feelings of a Minister 
who has keen warned that an attempt will be made on his 
life by terrorists next day, “at one o’clock in the afternoon, 





* “The Seven that were Hanged.” 


By Leonid Andreieff. 
Fifield. 6d. 












your Excellency!’’ The Minister, who has changed his 
residence instantly on receipt of the news, finds it impossible 
to get to sleep in his new apartments, and, beset by night 
terrors, broods over “the multitude of inauspicious things 
that surrounded his life.” Andreieff is evidently trying 
in imagination to diagnose the sensations of Plehve, who, 
hated and feared by all Russia, was to fall a victim to the 
bombs of terrorists inspired by his own official enemies. The 
five terrorists, Sergey Golovin, Werner, Vasily Kashirin, and 
Musya and Tauya Kovalchuk, are seized by the police, tried, 
and sentenced to be hanged. In the prison to which they 
are taken, two criminals, Yanson, an Esthonian farm-hand, 
and Michka the Tzigane, a peasant from Orel, are awaiting 
execution. Yanson, who has murdered his master and 
assaulted his mistress in a most callous fashion, is so stupid 
that he can only repeat obstinately to the prison warders, 
“T must not be hanged.” But when little by little it is 
borne in upon him that there is no escape for him, he is 
plunged into a state of astonishment. “His weak mind 
could not reconcile the monstrous contradiction between, 
on the one hand, the bright light and the odour of the 
cabbage, and on the other the fact that, two days later, he 
must die. He thought of nothing; he did not even count 
the hours; he was simply the prey of a dumb terror in 
presence of this contradiction that bewildered his brain— 
to-day life, to-morrow death. He ate nothing more, he slept 
no more; he sat timidly all night long on a stool, with his 
legs crossed under him, or else he walked up and down 
his cell with furtive steps.” For Michka the Tzigane, a 
wild and savage brigand, the seventeen days of suspense pass 
as a single day, filled with the thought of flight, liberty, 
and life. He is offered his life if he will accept the post 
of hangman, but he procrastinates, so loses his chance. His 
last days are spent in a state of animal-like fury and cease- 
less agitation. He screams with rage, curses everything 
and everyone, and only regains his composure when he is 
led out to the gallows. The five terrorists are told, in 
prison, that they may see their relatives the next day, by 
which they understand that the execution is fixed for Friday 
at daybreak. The finest passage in the story—a passage 
of true genius—is the description of Sergey Golovin’s fare- 
well to his father and mother. His father, Nicolas 
Sergiévitch Golovin, a retired colonel, enters the cell with 
a precise and measured step, and greets him in a firm voice. 
His mother follows behind, with a strange smile. But after 
kissing him she sits down without saying a word. “She 
did not throw herself upon her son, she did not begin to 
weep or cry, as Sergey expected her to do. She kissed him 
and sat down without speaking. With a trembling hand 
she even smoothed the wrinkles in her black silk gown.” 
But Sergey does not know that the colonel had spent the 
entire previous night in rehearsing this interview. The 
father has explained to the mother that above all she is not 
to weep—“ You will kill him if you weep, mother! ”—and 
the mother has schooled herself accordingly. Everything 
is unnatural in their manner and talk till suddenly Sergey 
asks after his sister. 


‘Ninotchka knows nothing !’’ answered the mother, quickly. 

But the colonel sternly interrupted her: 

“What is the use of lying? She has read the newspapers 
let Sergey know that .. . all his own 
have thought . .. and...” 

Unable to continue, he stopped. Suddenly the mother’s face 
contracted, her features became confused and wild. Her color- 
less eyes were madly distended; more and more she panted for 
breath. 

ot, i eee ae i 
repeated, without moving her lips; “Ser . . .” 

“* My little mother!” 

The colonel took a step; trembling all over, without know- 
ing how frightful he was ‘in his corpse-like pallor, in his des- 
perate and forced firmness, he said to his wife: 

“Be silent! Do not torture him! Do not torture him! 
Do not torture him! He must die! Do not torture him!” 

Frightened, she was silent already, and he continued to 
repeat, with his trembling hands pressed against his breast: 

“Do not torture him!” 

Then he took a step backward, and again thrust his hand 
into the front of his frock-coat; wearing an expression of 
forced calmness, he asked aloud, with pallid lips: 

“When?” 

“‘To-morrow morning,”’ answered Sergey. 

The mother looked at the ground, biting her lips, as if 
she heard nothing. And she seemed to continue to bite her 
lips as she let fall these simple words: 

** Ninotchka told me to kiss you, my little Sergey !”’ 
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“Kiss her for me!” said the condemned man. 

“Good! The Chvostofs send their salutations. . . .” 

“Who are they? Ah! yes. 

The colonel interrupted him: 

“Well, we must start. Rise, mother, it is necessary !’’ 

The two men lifted the swooning woman. 

‘** Bid him farewell!’’ ordered the colonel. 
blessing !” 

She did everything that she was told. But, while giving 
her son a short kiss and making on his person the sign of 
the cross, she shook her head and repeated distractedly : 

“No, it is not that! No, it is not that!” 

** Adieu, Sergey!” said the father. They shook hands, and 
exchanged a short, but earnest, kiss. 


“‘Give him your 


The visit of Vasily Kashirin’s mother to her son is 
also most true to life. He treats her harshly and is irritated 
by her talk. The mother goes away weeping and blinded by 
her tears, and only when she has lost her way in the city 
does she suddenly realise the frightful truth—they are going 
to hang her son to-morrow. There are some beautiful 
touches here and there in the narrative, such as the descrip- 
tion of the coming of spring in the streets and squares out- 
side the fortress, and the light, fresh air blowing in the 
faces of the passers-by, and their holiday mood. The 
modesty of the young heroine, Musya, who is peacefully 
happy while awaiting the end, and tries to justify to herself 
that the finest of deaths, reserved hitherto for martyrs, 
should have been assigned to so humble a woman as herself, 
is, no doubt, taken direct from life. Musya’s spirit is that 
of the flower of the Nihilistic youth who have died for their 
cause. Of much psychological interest is the analysis of 
Sergey Golovin’s astonishment when he discovers that he, 
too, is afraid of death. “Is it possible that I am afraid?” 
thought Sergey, in astonishment. “ How stupid!’’ But “it 
was not he who was afraid; it was his young, robust, and 
vigorous body.’’ And when Sergey realises this he deter- 
mines to weaken and starve his body. The description of 
the cold and intrepid Werner’s mental transformation from 
contempt and indifference to softness and love of his fellows 
seems to us much more true to life than the accompanying 
analysis of Vasily Kashirin’s terror. The defect of An- 
dreieff’s intensely subjective method is that he frequently 
projects himself into the mind of a character which is built 
on lines radically different from his own. The first half 
of “ The Seven that were Hanged ”’ is indisputably superior 
to the second. Could the actual scene of the execution have 
been carried through with the relentless force with which 
Tolstoy, in a well-known passage, describes the flogging of 
village elders by a company of soldiers, the story would be 
absolutely shattering. But, imperfect as it is, it is one that 
the English reader who is not too pre-occupied in preserving 
his own comfort should read for himself. 
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Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
Oct. 1. Oct. 

Consols 24per cent. 83} 83 
German Threes 843 824 

Spanish Fours 953 94 
reat Western 120 1204 
Union Pacitic 216 213} 
Steel Common 914 933 


TxuovucH money is still plentiful, the drain of gold has been 
so rapid and heavy that the Bank directors were quite 
justified in raising the rate yesterday from 24 to 3 per cent. 
The event had no adverse effect on the stock markets, 
which are quite buoyant. Stock Exchange leaders and 
financial men in the City are generally hoping that 
the House of Lords will not throw out the Budget. They 
are making so much money now that they care very little 
about the new taxes, and feel that the upset of a general 
election would cause them far more loss than they could 
expect to gain by the rejection of the Budget. The City 
petition is generally voted as a mistake, and as another 
evidence of the political incompetence which has marked the 
campaign of the Dukes and the Rothschilds. The clerks 
who have to sign the petition are secretly in love with the 
Budget just because the magnates dislike it so much. The 


situation in Morocco is thought to be getting more serious, 


| 











and Paris for the first time is becoming seriously concerned 
about Spanish politics and finance. This has affected the 
foreign market and many of the South American securities 
in which the French invest and speculate. 


THe Art oF INVESTMENT. 

Many people “prefer to restrict their investments and 
keep them homogeneous, so that without any great mental 
strain they can follow carefully both the movements of the 
market and the ups and downs of the business.” This 
quotation is from a remarkably instructive article in the 
current number of the “ Investor’s Monthly Manual.” The 
writet refers, by way of illustrating the advantages of 
homogeneity, to a wealthy man who has done very well out 
of London drapery shares by watching the market closely for 
many years past. But for the sleepy sort of investor it is 
better to spread than to concentrate, as the rewards of con- 
centration have to be balanced against its risks. Here are 
two interesting tables to illustrate the thesis. In the first 
we suppose the case of a man who invested £10,000 in South 
American Railways in 1908 and left theni there :— 











Securities. Value be — 
ee Te £ 

Argentine Great Western 1,000 | 1,338/+ 338 
Central Argentine 1.000 1,481 /}+ 481 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific 1.000, 1,633/+ 633 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern ... +, 1,000 883 |- 117 
Buenos Ayres Western ... ‘is «+! 1.000 1,182 |+ 182 
San Paulo ... me ee i‘ ...| 1,000 1,238 |+ 238 
Entre Rios... 1,000 5,562 |+ 4,562 
Leopoldina . 1,000, 1,739;+ 739 
Mexican Ordinary 1.000 | 1,857|+ 857 
Mexican Southern 1,000 | 3,856/+ 2 856 

10,000 ' 20,769 '+ 10 769 








Here it will be seen “that this fortunate individual 
doubled his fortune. Supposing, however, some kind friend 
had induced him to try electric and tramway companies, he 
might have chosen his investments as follows : -~ 

















Securities. bn | Valu | — 
} 

; Fhe re 
Charing Cross, West End, and is | 1,000; 324 — 676 
City of London |; 1,000| 411 |— 6589 
County of London os | 1,000; 563 _— 437 
London Electric Supply 1,000 586 _— 414 
South London Electric ... 1,000} 523 \— 477 
Westminster Electric 1,000; 424 |— 6576 
British Electric Traction 1,000 | 43 i— 9857 
Dublin United Tramways 1,000! 688 — 312 
Provineial Tramways 1,000 667 — 333 
City of Birmingham Tramways” 1,000 741 259 

re ee Be 
10,000 | 4,970 |— 5,030 





Thus, instead of doubling his capital, he has just about 
halved it, and we are at once struck by the dangers of con- 
centration and begin to return again to the theory of spread- 
ing investments. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditicns of life. The tearding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERHE, R.8.0, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





THE NATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY, 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on moderg 

lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 
Preparation when required for University and other careers, 

Handicrafts, gardeniny, riding, nature study, archelogy, &c. 


Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. School re-opens September 24th, 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation, 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines, 


| Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 
Hockey. Tennis, &c.,&4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { XM. ELLIS. 








CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 


BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





SEASIDE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


BROADWATER HALL, WORTHING. | 


Good English Education. Eight Acres of Grounds. 

LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 

Accomplishments, Needlework, Cookery. 
Principals—-THE MISSES TRITTON, 


Languages, 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open ajr life in lovely country, 
with bracing air. Escorts provided, 
Principal = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


Good train service on main line. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL. AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LID. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GiRi.S AND BOYS) at home or ebroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 


Ist Class College of 





AGENTS. 


CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Healthy and Beautiful situa- 
tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
& Shirley Hills, & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
Freehold from 1,000 guineas, 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, & 
Stabling, four yoy stations, 
30 minutes from London. 
Dougias Young and Co.,, 
laee Agents — Surveyors, 
ffice on Estate. and 
61, Coleman Street, Bank, E.C. 


ESTATE 




















BANKING. 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, on Deposit at 
seven days’ call, is One and a-Half per cent. per annum, until further 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C., Tih October, 1909. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed at the 


| Head Office and London Branches of this Bank. on Deposits subject 


R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Telegrams: “TRIFORM, London.” 









CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Hoad Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin(Class, Tripos, Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.SC., London. 
A limited number of boarders received. 





SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sendin 
prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
estabtishments. When writing ey state the age of pupil, the district 

referred, and give some idea 0: 
Educational Agents, 143, Cannon-st., London, E.C, Telephone 5063 Centra). 





ST. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


(Founpep 1876. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, ‘‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

the Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct cemmunication with their students. Preparation for examinations. 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s 
Classes, Edinburgh. 











ESAME HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children’s 
Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For ee apply, the Principal, 
Miss Emily Last, 434, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 


Telephone No. GERRARD 1854. | 


(free of charge) | 


the fees to be paid.—J.and J. PATON, | 





to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 14 per cent. 
per annum. 
CHARLES Gow, General Manager, 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House. 
October Tth, 1909. 





NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY 


LIMITED, 


Whitefriars House, Carmelite Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


stn. 





Printers of 


Pamphlets, Leaflets, - 


Magazines, Trade Papers, 
And other Publications, 


ELECTION AND GENERAL PRINTING 


Executed at the Shortest Notice. 

















THE INDEX TO VOLUMES 
I., II. I. & IV. OF THE NATION 


may be had free on application to the 
Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





THE NATION. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Santtati Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, lable d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses Kiugsley Hotel—* Bookeraft, London.” 














ON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, EC; | 70 & 71, Euston “Square, WwW 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 
MANCHESTER. 


“OLD SWAN,” Victoria Station Approach.—Beet and mest 
reliable train information. 


J. T. Weaver 





Grounds 9 acres 











BRITISH STANDARD, River St., Hulme, Manchester. Football 
and Cricket Resort. T. Livesay. 

aes. ee MATLOCK 

SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


NELSON. 
HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’ s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles 


PORTSMOUTH. 
SPEEDWELL HOTEL. A. Grigsby, Proprietor 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathie, &., Bathe & Treatment 


ROWNTREE’S ‘CAFE, LordSt. ,Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas, Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths ; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


RAMSDEN’S 





























LTON. 
THE THREE CROWNS, "ienauae Bolton. Convenient and 
Central. Frank Shore. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 





Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. its Jes 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 


Central. 
NEW LYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ist Class; moderate 
SILV ER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., , Bridport 


Board and Residence. 35/6 to 3 guineas | weekly. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. ~ 


iE _Richard, _Manager 


H. J. Preston 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 





ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 
DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- da 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MaocGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE E RESIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. _10/- /- per < day 


First Hotel 








S. R. Jefferson 














GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 








HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
RED LION HOTEL. Overlooking fameus Regatta Course 
ILFRACOMBE. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY lag ome tag oy Pa. LANCS. 
CHURCH E HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap ments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh 


MARKET HALL RESTAURANT. Prop., J. E. Douthwaite 


120 rooms. 














LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 


LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephowu.. 3032 Royal, 3 wires 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Royal. G. Cutts, Prop. 











LLANDUDNO. 








HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclis t’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 


ALBERT HOTEL. “Ordinary daily. Sunday Table @ "Hote. HE. . Taylor 


WHITBY. 
West CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 








_Mre. T. Newbitt 


“FOREIGN HOTELS. 


- WIESBADEN, 
HOTEL NASSAU. With fine Bathing Establishment Situated 
at the Curplace. “ The English Hem 


ST. ‘MORITZ, ENGADINE. 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class English Family Hotel, in the finest 
and sunniest enaenne Inclusive terme 11 to 20 francs. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tue Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForeIcn, 30s. Pen ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisainc Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 

Gordon and Gotch. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prem., facing sea 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 
Back Page, or Page} c19 0 0 685 00 «£210 0 
facing matter , 
' Other Pages... ' 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions ... 8d. per line. 
52 " ose oy 0 +a 
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Soon will be published two delightful books which should be ordered at once from library or bookseller— 


On October 21st— 


SAILORS’ 


On October 14th— 


Mr. W. W. JACOBS’ New and Characteristic Volume of Stories: 


KNOTS 
THE TYRANT 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Messrs. METHUEN published yesterday a new novel by MAARTEN MAARTENS, entitled THE PRICE OF LIS DORI 


Crown, 8vo, 6s. 


The Second Edition is now ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir GILBERT PARKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Those who desire hooey laughter must read 


two booksx—SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘‘ Many Carg 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; and THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. BrrMInGHAM, Author of ‘‘ Spanish Gold.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just commenced the ——- of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 12 volumes. Fe 


8vo, 5s. net each. Five volumes are now r 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published HANDEL, by R. A. STREATFEILD. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, the second volume of “ 


New Library of Music,” 


They have also published a delightful book by Epwarp HutrTon, entitled ROME. Crov n 8vo, 6s. 
” Hiustrated by Maxwell Armfield. 


Hutton’s other books on Italy, and is admirabl 


It is uniform with 
OLD ETRURIA AND MODE 


TUSCANY, by Mary L. CAMERON, with many Illustrations, is alsoready. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and court chronicles are A RO’ 
OF SAVOY, by H. Noe. WILLIAMs, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net; and THE COURT OF LOUIS Xii 


by Mrs. K. A. PATMORE. Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. 


Fcap. Bvo. Se. 
** Delightful to read.’’"—Daily News. 
‘What pleases in this lively and amusing volume is its agile 
wit.”"—Morning Leader. 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 
8vo, Ss. [Second Edition. 
"the essays are inimitably refreshing.’’—Morning Leader. 


By G. K. CHBgsTERToN. 


IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA. _ By 


MARGARET D’ESTE. With many Illustrations, crown §8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
DARWINISM AND MODERN SOCIALISM. By F. W. 


HEADLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By R. NISBET BAIN. With 16 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

‘A most able and painstaking study.’’—Observer. [Morning Post. 
‘The ground is covered with really exhaustive scholarship.” 
‘A model work of intelligent historical biography. 


—Morning Leader. 
NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arvreripce. 

With 24 illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The story of Napoleon's brothers, who, with their sons, played 
various parts in many lands, is little known to English readers. 
They are overshadowed vy his greatness, and one has only glimpses 
of them here and there in the popular histories of his career. 


MICHELANGELO. By Genatp S. Davies, Master of the | 


Charterhouse. With 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 
new [Classics of Art. 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
JOSEPH McCABE. Demy 8&vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The book is well and agreeably aoieeee “and the tone is always 
moderate and courteous.’’—Spectator. elegraph. 
“A singularly impressive and penetrating volume.’”’—Daily 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER DEXTER, and 32 from 

_,_hotographs after Old Masters, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“* Wholly enjoyable from first page to last.’’—Globe. 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a per- 
tect model of its class.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Cotvitt- 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating book.’’—IUustrated London News. 
‘Her present biographer defines St. Teresa’s position with rare 
skill.”"—Daily Graphic. 
‘“*A most sympathetic study of Teresa.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


History of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo, 

10s. 6d. net. 

“An admirable account 
ing.’’—Times. 

“ One of the most interesting and valuable pieces of work recently 
done in the historiography of ideas.’’—Outlook. 


FICTION 


lucid exposition and scholarly writ- 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick, Author | 


of ‘‘The Kinsman.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 
“The charm, ease, and freshness of the book are altogether 
delightful. "Morning Leader. 


IN AMBUSH. By Mantz Van Vorst, Author of “The 


Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A story which will assuredly hold the reader.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Ripez, Author of | | 


“Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, (Third Edition. 

“There could not be a better Ss of _ Pett Ridge’s literary 
power than is given by this novel.”—Spectator 

“It is a beautiful book.’”’—Liverpool Post 

“ He is surpassed by none of his senbeataiesiinn!*~-Gnanetied: 


| washed with beauty and feeling.’ 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: A Short | SIANNELLA. 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Lussockx. Wit 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Bdition, 
‘A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.””— Daily Mail. 
** All those who love the sea should read this book.”’—World. 
TOIL OF MEN. By Isrart Querio. Crown 8vo, 
‘A vivid, powerful, and terrible description of a year in 
lives of certan Dutch peasants.’’—Times. 
THE FIRST ROUND. By Sr. Cro 
Byo, 6s. 
“The book is exceedingly rich in observation, interest and 
lectual reactions.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE COLUMN OF DUST. by Evetyn Unpernig 
Author of “The Grey World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘It is a book to set one "dreaming ; the style is terse, 
’—Evening Standard. 


THE BURNT OFFERING. By Sara Jeannerte Dunca 


} age — Author of “Those Delightful Americans.” 0 


THE ' SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. By Arcuisatp M 
SHALL, Author of “ Exton Manocr.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edi 
‘Mr. Marshall makes his characters live.’ *—Morning Post. 

“It is an —o — of a pleasant land: every one in it 
alive, every one english. It is a graceful, gentle, ent 
charming story. _ Morning Leader. 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nostz, Author 
“The Edge of Circumstance.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second 1 
“A great, almost tremendous drama.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

‘Here there is strength and feminine grace and a broad 

A fine novel indeed.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

By J. E. Parrerso 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. 
Author of ‘“ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed: 
“‘A strong, moving, and refreshing book.’ Scotsman. 

“‘An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.”—Daily News. 

THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mauve Awvescey, Auth 
of “The Wine of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, © 
“A vastly entertaining novel.’ "Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Miss Annesley writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, 
vigour. From the first she grips the reader.’’—Liverpool Courier, 


HAPPINESS. By Mavup Srepyey Rawson, Author 
“‘The Enchanted Garden.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 5 
“A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.”? 

Times. 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Warr 
Author of “The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is not the first time that Mr. White has treated this the 

but no one has ever written about it with such intimate skill 

insight.”—Daily Graphic. 


“This book is a comedy such as only Mr. White could write.” 
—Bysta 


By Mrs. Hueu Fraser, Author 
“The Slaking of the Sword.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Sscond Edit 
“The Geoetightons of life in Pe. and the handling of situ 


Joun Lucas. 


are all carried through with sympathetic insight and ane 


—Liverpool 
AVENGING CHILDREN. By Many E. Mann, ‘Auth 
of “The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo, 
“The book is strangely attractive. ne! Standard, 
- ne -. a charming story, excellent in design and execution.” 


THE “CASTLE BY THE SEA, By H. B. Marni 


ATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edit: 
> % splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love- 7 


“‘Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The ae 


lover of romance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascina 


—Daily Tel 


egraph, 
| THE BRIDE. By Grace Ruys, Author of “The Wooit 


hae a a 8vo, 6s. 
“ s fine, delica moving novel is a real book.”—Daily NW. 
** Altogether a fascinating work.” —Manchester Courier. ad 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricwarp Mag 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Replete with a most delightful humour.”—Manchester Courter.4 
‘*An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.” 
—Morning Leader, 





METHUEN & ©CO., 


36, Essex 


Street, London, W.C. 
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